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A STRENGTH THAT FAILED. 


A TALE OF THE MIDLANDS. 


By Neri Wynn WILLIAMS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME,” &c. 
Part I. 


HE road is a broad one. It sweeps around an edge of Milver- 
ton Green. Whenever it is dry it is covered with a thick 
white dust. 

The road is level, and so is the wide green which it bounds. 
The space of the road and the green is pleasant for the eye to feed 
upon. 

By the curving side of the road and opposite to the green are 
little gardens, amongst whose plum and apple trees stand back 
cottages. They are poor, those people who live there. But when 
they look across the green they can see a great red house, whose 
polished windows often flash golden light through the decrepit 
branches of most ancient yews. It is a mansion that great red 
house, and the woods at its side stand stiffly with great trunks of 
poplar and fir. Towards the sweep of these woods as they proudiy 
measure their height against a low oak paling which bounds the 
green, curves the road. And where they meet stands back the 
“Three Fishes,” with its massive sign-post. To this inn the road has 
sent a broad path, ere it rules straightly by the side of the wood to 
another part of Buckinghamshire. 

The “Three Fishes” has a roof of reeds. The eaves of this roof 
draw cosily over windows set in whitewashed walls; and bats have 
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made their warm home of it fora hundred years—that is, since the 
“‘thekker ” first laid it upon the rafters. Strangers say as they enter 
the porch of the “ Three Fishes ” by a glass-panelled door, and tread 
upon the red tiles of a short passage, “Eh! but this is an old- 
fashioned inn.” Very soon they bend their heads to a low doorway. 
Then they see how comfortable the “ Three Fishes” is, with its great 
rooms and its little rooms, with its big beams heavily hanging, with 
its open hearth in the flagged taproom, with its barred grate in the 
parlour. And if the windows of the “ Three Fishes” are narrow, the 
darkness which rests against here a plank, there a plaster wall, is 
warm in the winter and cool in the summer. They say so, those 
strangers, though they clip their words to Milverton ears. 

The Birches had been married but a very little while when they 
heard a rumour that the Walkers were going to give up the manage- 
ment of the “Three Fishes.” And a friend of both parties said to 
Birch, “Garge, there’s a chance for yer. Why don’t you take on 
the old inn?” 

George Birch was a market gardener in a very small way. His 
hands were rough with hard manual labour. To be landlord at the 
“Three Fishes” ! The idea almost took away his breath. It was such 
a beautiful home. But he liked a joke! “I am going tew,” he 
answered. 

Some people do not understand jokes. George’s friend told several 
men that young Birch and his wife were going to take the “Three 
Fishes.” The news spread quickly throughout Milverton. First 
came one, and then another, and another to George. They treated 
the matter very seriously—so seriously that it astonished him out 
of his laughter. And he asked himself, wy he should not become 
landlord of the “ Three Fishes?” He had saved a little money, which 
would go towards the first year’s rent. The garden at the back of 
the inn, it was good soil, it would come in handy to his business. 
‘The stable, he could put his pony in it. Dang! but he would work 
up the trade, and makc his fortune. 

He mentioned the matter to Kitty, his wife. It frightened her. 
But George was strong ; she clung to him, she listened. A while and 
she spoke. George knew that she would do her best, if hard work 
could help. George knew how bright she had kept her kitchen when 
she was in service. George knew how she loved him—but she was 
happy as she was. 

George Birch was young and newly married. It was very 
pleasant to show a manly determination before his wife. Quickly then 
he placed his pony to his trap, and drove to the brewery at Datchforth 
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Town. The gentleman there asked him many questions. George 
answered straightforwardly. Soon it was arranged; it would be all 
right, Mis‘er Birch should have the gentleman’s “tied” house—the 
“Three Fishes” at Milverton. And what would he take to drink ? 

The Walkers were anxious to leave the “Three Fishes.” They did 
not like the business, they told people. 

George went to Walker, and spoke to him very civilly. ‘I should 
like to come in as soon as possible,” he said. And his face was very 
anxious, very eager. 

Walker was solemn, but very friendly. “I am on the look-out 
for a grocer’s shop in Datchforth,” he answered. ‘As soon as I am 
suited to my liking, I move at once.” 

Later, Walker had a chat with Mrs. Walker when she returned 
from market. “George Birch was round this afternoon,” he said ; 
“he wants to know when we'll be a moving.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Walker, “wait till ’e ’as been ’ere a 
twelvemonth. P’raps ’e will be in as much of a hurry to get out as 
’e is to get in.” She shook her head gloomily. 

The visit of George to the “Three Fishes” was followed by 
others at short intervals. Each morning when he awoke he felt 
anxious to know whether the Walkers had secured a shop at Datch- 
forth, and as the days passed on, and found them still unsuited, he 
asked their permission to move some of his furniture into the 
“Three Fishes.” It was granted readily enough. Kitty, too, went 
timidly with her husband. She was commencing to feel the respon- - 
sibilities of her coming position as landlady. And she wished to 
take thorough stock of the house and its capabilities for that bright 
neatness which she determined beforehand should reign within and 
without. It was a pleasant, though anxious time; and the young 
couple never wearied of putting questions to the Walkers about the 
business and its management. Withal, George worked very hard in 
his gardens. 

Kitty Birch possessed beautiful eyes. Their colour was hidden 
amidst a soft light that always shone straightly forth. It was this 
light which was so beautiful, and whose rays gave pleasures of 
confidence and kindly feeling. Perhaps these eyes were most 
beautiful when they were looking wistfully over green fields or 
yearningly at the high heavens ; but they were also lovely when the 
“Three Fishes” opened its doors to rough and thirsty men. Then 
they veiled to a mist of shyness. 

Milverton has other inns besides the “ Three Fishes.” There are 
the “Spotted Dog” and the “ King’s Head.” When the Birches 
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opened the “ Three Fishes,” the customers of the “ Spotted Dog ” and 
the “King’s Head” suddenly came to them. Men did not reason; 
they were thirsty, and they felt that they would like to drink at the 
“Three Fishes,” where there was the excitement of a great company 
and new hosts. This was natural. But what a business it brought 
to George and Kitty! Life grew strangely wonderful to them. It 
was so full, so varied. And yet they—they were the same. 

George Birch had been very hopeful. “I shall do a two-barrel 
business a week,” he had said to Kitty. He wasdoing four. Under- 
stand then the coming and going from the “ Three Fishes,” the much 
laughter, the many voices. 

By day it was Kitty who served customers, and who rose 
from meals with food in her mouth, who quitted her work of 
cooking, of sewing, of cleaning. For George was at work in his 
gardens. By busier night ’twas both Kitty and George who served 
customers, and then two pairs of hands were scarcely enough. 

The country about Milverton is very flat. At no great distance from 
the village crawls a sluggish river. When the heavy rains of autumn 
came they grew anxious at the “Three Fishes.” Friends said, 
“The river is rising fast;” and truly they could see it from the 
back door lapping towards them over the green fields. One night, 
just before closing hour, the flags of the taproom grew damp. Then 
George and Kitty made up their minds ; they commenced to move 
their furniture to the upper rooms of the inn. It was very wise; by 
the morning the broad waters had entered the “Three Fishes.” 
And they were very grateful at the “Spotted Dog” and “ King’s 
Head,” which stood drily upon higher ground. 

The water which had entered the “Three Fishes” brought with 
it a strange silence. Amidst that silence George and Kitty told one 
another how hard they had been working. For the first time since 
they had taken the “Three Fishes” they folded their hands and 
were content to rest. But when the waters fell they were troubled, 
for the inn remained very damp, and much mud lay. It was now that 
the “Three Fishes ” was very uncomfortable, and that custom sought 
the dry hearths of the “Spotted Dog” and “ King’s Head.” 

Autumn gave place to winter. George Birch had become a father. 
But fortune no longer smiled upon him. To the world he said that 
the autumn flood had diverted his custom. But to Kitty he said 
that he had made a mistake, that he had given much credit to men 
who did not wish to pay, who now drank at the “ King’s Head ” or 
“Spotted Dog.” Kitty was his wife. She made excuses, though 
her heart was faint with experience. She said: 
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“ But what could you have done with Ned? He paid reg’lar and 
’onest for weeks together. Then one day he said he’d left his money 
at home; he asked you to chalk him up a pint, friendly-like. That 
was ’ow ’e began. That was ’ow they all began.” 

“ Dang ’im !” answered George Birch bitterly. ‘He knew what 
he was about. And you won’t see him or the others ’ere again till 
they have run out o’ tick at the ‘Spotted Dog’ and ‘King’s Head.’ 
Trust ’em for that.” 

Kitty sighed. ‘“ P’raps not,” she answered meekly, “ but we must 
be thankful that we have kept the house respectable. We ’ave ’ad 
no trouble that way.” 

George Birch was in a gloomy frame of mind. “It’s well as we 
’ave,” he answered. “ A publican ain’t got no friends. He’s a bad’un 
to the parson, and a bad’un to the magistrate. And let there be a 
disturbance in ’is ’ouse, and he soon knows it. Roight ov wrong.” 

Kitty heaved a deeper sigh, but did not reply. She knew how 
difficult it was for a weak woman to refuse to serve drink toa drunken 
man. 

There were other troubles upon George Birch’s shoulders besides 
a dwindling custom. Experience was showing him that the profit 
upon beer sold from a “tied” house is sometimes small, and that 
the rent of the “ Three Fishes” took a lot of “making up.” His 
gardens, too, had been failing him under a bad season and low prices, 
though he had worked early and late. It was not to be wondered at 
that George Birch was growing thin. 

Time passed. Matters did not mend, they grew worse at the 
“Three Fishes.” Kitty saw that to work hard was not enough. She 
ate very little meat, she sold every egg that her fowls laid. Gradually 
she grew weak. Soon she seldom left the “ Three Fishes,” there was 
so much work to be done in order to save a penny here and a penny 
there. And when she did leave it, the open air made her feel ill. 
“Tt was so strong,” she said. 

George Birch reflected by day and by wearier night. Would he, 
must he give up the “Three Fishes”? Was he to be ruined for 
want of the custom that would not return? He asked Kitty; she 
sobbed, the tears came into her eyes, for the world without was very 
wide, and she loved her home and her little babe. 

Through black night was softly falling a white snow. But for its 
crisping rustle, and a footfall tramping sleepily home, there was 
silence in Milverton. 

Midst yellow light sat Kitty in her parlour at the “Three 
Fishes.” With her toe she was rocking a cradle. Sleepily creaked 
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the cradle midst the listening silence of the inn, for the taproom was 
empty of voice and laugh. 

Kitty ran her thumb harshly down the seam of a piece of new 
calico that she was stitching. Such a little noise, but it echoed 
through the quiet inn. Kitty sighed; once all had been so different, 
and now it was so sad. 

The wheels of a clock whirred quickly and caught. It was 
about to strike ten. Kitty raised her head. She heard a dull 
roll of wheels entering the snow-filled yard of the “Three 
Fishes.” She stood up, and went to a cupboard. She drew from it 
a rind of cheese and a piece of bread. As she placed them upon 
the table the back-door of the inn opened masterfully, and George 
Birch came with very hasty steps to her side. His eyes were shining 
with excitement. “I ’ave been and done it,” he said with a gay 
laugh. 

Kitty Birch opened her eyes widely. For weeks there had not 
been such a cheerful ring in her husband’s voice. ‘Done wot?” 
she asked nervously. 

“Whoy! Done the trick,” answered George boisterously. 

For the moment a suspicion crossed Kitty’s mind that her 
husband had given way to his troubles and had been drinking at 
Datchforth. Her face clouded with anxiety. George noticed the 
change of expression. “It is all right, ole gal,” he said kindly. 
‘Let us have our supper, and I’ll tell you what I’ve been a doing at 
Datchforth.” 

Kitty went quickly to the taproom and drew a pint of beer. She 
placed it before George, who had sat down to table in the little 
parlour. He took a long draught; afterwards he leant back in his 
chair with a sigh of relief, and passed the back of his hand across his 
mouth. ‘“ Now tell us, George,” said Kitty wheedlingly. 

George Birch felt proud of what he had done at Datchforth. 
“Look ’ere!” he said with a sudden seriousness, “ you know and Oi 
know as ’ow things are going very bad with us. To-night, for 
instance, who ’ave you ’ad ’ere ?” 

“Only Jim, for a ’arf pint o’ four ale,” answered Kitty mourn- 
fully. 

“That is it,” said George. ‘ They go to the ‘ King’s Head’ and 
the ‘Spotted Dog.’ And they w#// go to the ‘King’s Head’ and 
the ‘Spotted Dog’ unless we can draw ’em back ’ere again.” 

George paused. He wished the difficulties of the present position 
to sink deeply into Kitty’s mind. He would presently gather greater 
glorification in her eyes for his action at Datchforth. Kitty waited 
impatiently. “Go on, George. Do!” she said. 
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George Birch leant forward across the table. His voice fell to a 
solemn whisper. He said, “ Look ’ere, Kitty, I have found a safe 
‘draw’ to bring ’em all ’ere again.” 

“ Never, George,” exclaimed Kitty in a twitter. 

“T ’ave,” he answered, raising his voice. “It is a fat woman, who 
is on show at Datchforth. I ’ave ’ ranged with her that she will serve 
in this ’ouse for a week, commencing Toosday next.” 

George Birch’s plan for tempting custom back to the “ Three 
Fishes” was a speculation. And it possessed the excitement of a 
speculation. By turns Kitty hoped and trembled as George un- 
folded to her the details of a scheme that is not unknown to the 
“trade.” ‘The fat woman’s name was Mrs. Birst. She weighed 
thirty stone, and she would wear a beautiful blue dress. George had 
arranged to give her two pounds and her “keep” for the week 
during which she would serve liquors and beer to the customers of 
the “ Three Fishes.” He would make no charge to those who wished 
to see the “draw”; but those who came would be expected to 
drink, and once he had tickled their custom back to the “ Three 
Fishes,” he hoped to keep it. It was, he admitted to Kitty, a great 
sum for him to give Mrs. Birst. But what could he do? She 
would not take less. Something had to be done. And the stout 
lady must either make or break him, either make or break him. 

With a most anxious heart Kitty lay down to rest that night. A 
fear came to her that she was going to be ill, she felt so utterly weary, 
so strangely weak. But she said nought of this to George, who 
tossed with restless hope by her side. She only determined that she 
must, she would “keep up” till the visit of the fat lady had come 
and gone. For the sake of George and the little babe whom she 
clutched closely to her languidly heaving breast, she must and would 
keep up till the visit of the fat lady had come and gone. Then— 
then perhaps she could rest. 

The next morning some large posters and some printed leaflets 
arrived from Datchforth for George Birch. The former he posted 
upon the walls of the village, the latter he distributed gratis. Both 
the one and the other told the people of Milverton what a wonderfully 
fat and beautiful woman was coming to the “Three Fishes.” Some 
people said that they had once seen a woman as fat, others said that 
it was impossible. These argued with those to the great excitement 
of Milverton, to the high hopes of George and Kitty. “ When is 
she a comin’?” many asked of George, dropping into the “Three 
Fishes ” for a pint. 

“Toosday. Toosday certain,” he always replied. “She is a 
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masterpiece, I can tell yer. She is worth a seeing of. Moind! 
Come and see her.” 

Even so, before the fat woman arrived did the taproom of the 
“ Three Fishes ” begin to fill. And now, seldom did weary Kitty sit 
down. “You're a looking poorly, Missus,” said her customers, as 
they blew the foam from her pint pots. 

George Birch had arranged with Mrs. Birst, that though the latter 
should commence to serve in the taproom of the “Three Fishes” 
upon a Tuesday, she should arrive during the previous night. It 
was an arrangement that George kept strictly secret. And for a very 
good reason. If people had known of the hour of Mrs. Birst’s 
arrival, or even if she had been driven into Milverton by daylight, a 
crowd would have been sure to gather. That would have tended to 
spoil subsequent business at the’ “Three Fishes.” Besides, as Mrs. 
Birst, who had her feelings, had been careful to point out to George, 
she always travelled by night because she “’ated to ’ave a crowd 
trapsing after her.” Their “ hammer-jawing” and their “ staring like 
stuck pigs,” annoyed her. It was different when she was “on show” ; 
she was faid for it then. 

Poor Kitty! She grew very nervous as the hour for Mrs. Birst’s 
arrival drew near. Though the room destined for the stout lady was 
cosily ready for her reception, though Kitty had cooked, and washed, 
and sewn, and served customers—yet still there was work waiting 
for her thin hands. And Kitty felt, though she had been working 
hard, as if she had done nothing at all. It was a miserable 
sensation, born of a multiplicity of “jobs.” Her good temper wore 
ragged. 

At length closing hour came. The “ Three Fishes” grew silent but 
for George’s restless pacing to and fro, Suddenly there was a shout 
from the green. Kitty started, George ran to the door of the inn 
and gazed into the black profundity of the night. No one came; it 
was not Mrs. Birst. 

Later, a sound of wheels upon the high road! “’Ere she is,” 
exclaimed George. Kitty heaved a sigh of relief; the waiting had 
been painful. But the wheels did not stop, their roll passed away 
into the distance. Then Kitty commenced to fear that an accident 
had happened to Mrs. Birst. And what would they do? George 
swore. He was anxious, very anxious. Suddenly he seized a lantern, 
and ran to the back door of the inn, followed by Kitty. A trampling 
of horses, together with crunching wheels, was heavily entering the 
inn yard. 

George Birch held the lantern high above his head. His gaze 
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went intently forth with its rays. Presently he saw all: the great 
covered waggon, the pair of broad-backed horses, the driver above. 
“Old ’ard !” he said to the latter, “ where is Missus Birst ?” 

“Here I am,” answered a woolly voice cheerfully. And the 
flaps of tarpaulin behind the waggoner were abruptly parted. An 
enormous face peered forth with eyes which blinked to the light. 

George experienced a rush of excitement. The lantern swayed in 
his grasp, his head pecked upon his neck. “You're welcome, 
Missus,” he shouted. “’Ere Kitty,” he said turning to his wife, 
“ Jay ’old o’ the lantern.” 

“T’ll fetch a chair, Missus,” he shouted, again addressing Mrs. 
Birst. “’Arfa minute, and you shall step down easy. Kitty ‘ere 
shall take yer to your supper.” 

George ran back into the inn. Kitty stepped close to the 
waggon. The enormous face above fascinated her into silence. 
She almost feared to see the great body that would follow. 

The flaps of tarpaulin fell together again. The waggoner de- 
scended and went to his horses’ heads. For a second or so the 
waggon shook ponderously upon its springs, then a small foot peeped 
daintily from the tarpaulin, and lowering itself with the folds of a 
white flannel petticoat, sought foothold upon the waggon board. It 
found support and rested upon tip-toe. A second foot came more 
cautiously forth from the tarpaulin. It left the white petticoat 
behind, and was followed by a hugely wrinkled ankle, by a gigantic 
calf. Kitty drew a long breath, the lantern trembled in her hand, 
for the tarpaulin was bursting, was yielding to the outward pressure 
of an enormous bulk. 

How she managed it Kitty did not know. But Mrs. Birst 
lowered from the waggon to the wooden chair which George brought, 
and thence with a balloon-like descent to the ground. 

Mrs, Birst stood panting. ‘Then she stretched a great arm forth 
from a bulbous shoulder, and gave a tiny hand into the welcoming 
grasp of Mrs. Birch. And she admitted that she was hungry, that 
she would be glad to have her supper. George turned towards the 
back door of the inn. “Come along o’ me, Missus,” he said 
hospitably. 

Mrs. Birst was very good-tempered. She tried force, it was 
useless. She tried cunning, and took off her jacket and a skirt. It 
was of no avail. “Shove at me, and I'll ’oller when yer ’urt,” she 
said. It did not answer. 

Kitty could have sobbed. But George was clever. “Let us try 
the front door,” he said, “it ‘ull be bigger than this.” And it 
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was. But the passage beyond! Mrs. Birst had to traverse it 
sideways. 

After a difficult entry, Mrs. Birst had her supper in the little 
parlour. Her appetite was hearty, and she enjoyed the victuals as 
she sat upon the breadth of two chairs which George had thought- 
fully drawn forward for her accommodation. ‘ Now what ’ull yer take 
to drink, Missus Birst ?” asked George encouragingly. 

“ A two o’ gin, cold,” answered the stout lady. “ For I never 
drinks beer, it lies pecooler ’eavy on my stomach.” 

Kitty left the room to fetch the liquor from the taproom. As 
she passed George, she nudged him with her elbow. He understood, 
he followed her. ‘ What d’yer want ?” he said in a whisper, outside 
the parlour door. 

Kitty nodded her head in the direction of the taproom. George 
followed her there. Kitty was very tired, and spoke shortly, “Where 
is she going to sleep ?” 

“She won’t be able to get up the stairs?” said George inter- 
rogatively. 

“Yer might ha’ known it, and saved me the trouble of getting 
ready the room above,” answered Kitty irritably. 

George scratched his head in perplexity. “ ’Streuth!’ he 
exclaimed, “I did not reckon she wor so fat.” Suddenly he slapped 
his thigh. “I ha’ it! I ha’ it!” he exclaimed with relief. “Take 
t’owd table out of the parlour, and make her up a bed there.” 

Kitty frowned but there was nothing else to be done. 

It was very late before Kitty went to bed that night. And 
many times she had run up and down the stairs of the “Three 
Fishes,” ere she had moved the bedding for the stout lady into the 
parlour. 

The next morning Kitty woke at sunrise. Her head ached, she 
felt unrefreshed. But time was precious, custorners would be 
coming early to the “Three Fishes”; and after rousing George, she 
commenced to dress herself feverishly. Kitty’s mind was very full. 
There was the baby to be dressed, there was breakfast to be got 
ready, there was Mrs. Birst’s bedding to be carried upstairs. And 
Mrs. Birst would have to be shown where the liquors were kept. 
And the little parlour would have to be tidied. “Ah!” exclaimed 
Kitty, sharply and angrily, for her dress had rent as she struggled 
hastily into it. George looked up from the tying of his bootlace. 
A something pitiful in the worn delicacy of his wife’s face struck 
his rough perception. He guessed what had been passing through 
her mind. “Never moind, my gal,” he said kindly, “a week is 
soon passed, t’ain’t a loife-time.” 
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Kitty flushed, she could have sobbed, but she smiled for George’s 
sake. 

The first one who arrived to see the “ draw” was old Peter Pirr. 
He came very slowly along the broad path which led to the inn, his 
feet dragged, and he hawked and he spit. Kitty saw him from the 
bow window of the little parlour. She was surprised. For the old 
man scarcely ever left his cottage, where he lived “ independent.” 
Yet here he was, the first customer for the draw. ‘“ Why, Peter!” 
she exclaimed, as she ran to meet him upon the red tiles of the 
passage, “‘ you ave early.” 

The old man was very deaf, and a little blind. He raised a 
thin and wrinkled face to Kitty. “Wot sye” (What say)? he 
drawled. 

“*T say you’re wonerful early, Peter,” answered Kitty, raising her 
voice. 

The old man chuckled rustily. Hegaveacunning leer. ‘“’Oi've 
come to see ’er,” he said. ‘ Where be she?” 

“ You'll find her in the taproom, Peter,” answered Kitty, making 
way pleasantly. 

The old man dropped his head and shuffled on. As he entered 
the taproom his blear eyes took life. ‘ Good-mornin’, Missus,” he 
greeted Mrs. Birst. 

Mrs. Birst wore a beautiful blue dress. The masses of her white 
arms were bare to the shoulder. ‘“ Mornin’, Master,” she croaked, 
with a general quiver of bulk. 

The little old man shuffled very close to her. He wished to 
see plainly. Mrs. Birst was not shy; the light of her eyes played 
boldly forth. The pupils of the old man sparked to the en- 
counter. ‘Lor’!” he said with a lifted voice, “ but you a/r a fine 
woman.” 

Mrs. Birst bridled. She folded an arm, there was a dimple at 
the elbow. 

The old man gazed up and adown, and broadly across. “ See- 
in’ is believin’,” he said sententiously. ‘ And what might you weigh, 
Marm ?” 

“Thirty stone, four pounds,” answered Mrs. Birst with dull 
rote. 

“ Won—er—ful,” said the old man, raising his red-rimmed eyes 
towards the ceiling. 

“You're right,” said Mrs. Birst, with professional pride. “It is 
wonerful. And see ’ere,” she added with vivacity ; “look at the skin 
of my arms! It is white, soft, *»eautiful.” 
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* Aye! and ’ealthy,” said the old man. 

“ And ’ealthy,” repeated Mrs. Birst solemnly. 

Peter Pirr was very pleased. “I'll take a pint o’ four ale, Marm, 
if yer please,” he said. 

That was how the draw began—with old Peter Pirr. 


Part II. 


““OnE:” the clock of Milverton Grange was commencing to strike. 
The metallic stroke beat thinly through the dense darkness which 
lay over Milverton Green. ‘Two, three, four——” struck the clock ; 
and a sudden light opened yellowly into the darkness, a great shout 
whelmed. *Twas closing hour, and a Monday night. The “Three 
Fishes” was emptying, the “ draw ” was over. 

There was a very brief silence. The clock struck “ten,” and was 
dumb. A rugged laughter arose and fell, feet trampled. Presently 
there was a confusion of voices that clustered. Then came shrill 
whistles that pierced and echoed widely. And the door of the “ Three 
Fishes” was closed with a thud upon its hot glare. 

“T’m glad it is all over,” said Kitty dully, as she sat herself upon 
a bench in the taproom. 

Mrs. Birst panted ; there was much tobacco-smoke in the room. 
She looked at the tables upon which beer stood in little pools and 
rings amongst tumblers, pewters, mugs. “It ’as been a fair treat,” 
she answered. ‘Oi never did work ’arder in my loife.” 

There was a silence. Kitty dragged herself heavily along the 
bench towards the angular support of a corner. Mrs. Birst mopped 
her forehead with a handkerchief. “ Where is Birch ?” she exclaimed 
suddenly. 

“ A gettin’ the cart and ’orse ready.” 

“It is time I was a-moving, then, if I am to get to Datchforth 
to-night,” stated Mrs. Birst, rising with a heave. 

“You'll take summat afore yer start,” said Kitty, forcing herself 
to her feet. 

Mrs. Birst dressed and took her victuals with her bonnet on. 
Then George entered from the yard. “I am ready, Missus,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Birst made haste to finish her gin and water. 

George turned to his wife. His eyes sparkled. “I ’ave put the 
cash into the black box behind the bar. [I'll reckon it up when I 
return from Datchforth.” 





A Strength that Failed. 


“T am thinking it ’ull be a goodish bit,” said Kitty with a flash of 
enjoyment. 

“Ah!” exclaimed George. It was an expressive “Ah!” long 
drawn, and very pleasant to Kitty’s ears. 

Kitty stood, and saw them get into the cart. Her knees 
trembled with fatigue. She said “Good-bye” to Mrs. Birst. “I 
shall be back in a couple o’ hours,” said George. Then the cart 
drove away. 

Kitty returned to the taproom. She took a cloth, and com- 
menced to swab the tables. Suddenly the full light about her 
flared and widened, then turned dark, dark. Kitty leant forward 
upon the table, and stared fearfully before her. Presently she 
staggered backwards upon a bench. “I'll leave ’em till to-morrow,” 
she muttered thickly to herself; “ I wor near a faintin’.” 

Her head dropped, her hands fell limply by her sides. There 
was a wail upstairs, the baby had wakened. At the sound Kitty rose 
to her feet, and swayed. Life seemed to be leaving her. She 
staggered to a cupboard and, feeling blindly for a brandy bottle, 
raised it to her lips. 

There was a jarring of the bottle against the edge of the cup- 
board shelf. It crashed to the ground. The splintering shock left 
Kitty’s face rigid. She made a little movement with her hands, and 
groping across the taproom, stumbled into the passage which led to 
the stairs. 

She staggered onwards. The walls of the passage beat her to 
this side, to that side. She climbed with hauling hands the 
narrow wooden staircase. She fell forward, adown of the little 
step which led into her room. And with a choking groan, a last 
endeavour, cast herself upon the bed by the side of the wailing 
babe. 

Two hours later George Birch entered the “‘ Three Fishes ” with a 
clatter of hobnailed boots. He looked into the taproom, a lamp 
was flaring there, he turned it down with a steady hand. Then he 
went to the little parlour ; it was bright with light but empty. “She 
’ull be abed,” he whispered to himself. 

George Birch took off his cap, and waved it over his head. His 
eyes shone, his lips smiled joyfully. He had determined to himself 
that when he had counted the “takings” he would carry them 
upstairs to sleeping Kitty, and that then he would proudly awake 
her to joy. 
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He grasped the black tin box, and placed it upon a table in the 
taproom. It was heavy, he pleasured in its weight. 

He drew a chair forward to the table. Its legs ground harshly, 
very harshly over the floor. He looked downwards. A broken 
bottle ! and brandy. He smelt it. Dang! it was a trifle. There 
was the black box shining before him. 

He tapped his waistcoat pocket. The key of the black box 
was there. His fingers tasted its stiffness through the cloth. 

George Birch nodded his head at the black box. He smiled 
cunningly. He shook the key at it. George Birch felt like a child 
that saves its pleasure. 

He put the key slyly into its hole. He turned it smartly, a 
quick rattle broke the silence of the inn. Immediately afterwards 
he threw back the lid of the box upon the table. 

The silver and copper coins, he separated them into little piles 
of pence, threepenny bits, sixpences, shillings. Then he gazed, 
the veins of his temples filled very roundly, his breast heaved. 

He drew a long breath, and took one of the piles of silver into 
his hand. It lay heavily, it gleamed along the length of his rough 
palm. Then he told it forth upon the table. “Chink, chink ”— 
his ears joyed undisturbed, for nought else broke the silence of the 
inn. 

He took another pile, and told it forth. And another and 
another. The sum was growing great, it would save him and the 
home. 

He dashed the last coin upon the table. He stared wildly about 
him. ‘“’Ooray!” he shouted, “’ooray !” 

The cheer burst through the inn. There was a stir in Kitty’s 
room above. Then George Birch sprang to his feet. And crashing 
the money by handfuls into the box he ran with it from the tap- 
room into the passage, and towards the wooden stairs. 

George Birch was maddened with the excitement of his salvation. 
The door of Kitty’s room was open before him as he trampled 
upwards. “Kitty!” he shouted. 

A dreadful scream answered him, and rang into the very vitals of 
the night. 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed George Birch, as he entered her room 
with the black box rattling in his hand. 

’Twas dead. She had overlain their babe. 





NOTES FROM THE COUNTRY OF 
“ADAM BEDE.” 


“ TT had always been a vague dream of mine that some time or 

other I might write a novel. But I never went further towards 
the actual writing of the novel than an introductory chapter describ- 
ing a Staffordshire village and the life of the neighbouring farm- 
houses. ... My ‘introductory chapter’ was pure description.” 
Such is the substance of Mary Ann Evans’s modest apology for relin- 
quishing journalism in her own name in favour of fiction-writing 
under a masculine cognomen. The “introductory chapter,” 
written probably in the earliest infancy of her literary career, does 
not, like the initial prose efforts of Sir Walter Scott, appear to have 
been preserved ; rather, we should say, it has not been given to the 
world in its original shape. The unfinished manuscript was pigeon- 
holed, and the “ Scenes from Clerical Life ” were the tardy first-fruits 
of George Eliot’s patiently-nursed aspiration. But the “ Scenes,” 
like the “ Sketches” of Cha:tes Dickens, were only an earnest of 
more excellent and enduring work. The “ Staffordshire village and 
neighbouring farmhouses ” of the crude manuscript were destined to 
fill a foremost place in the first and most famous novel of George 
Eliot, “Adam Bede.” 

In the conception of the work which was to follow the “ Scenes ” 
the author forcibly appreciated the distinction between a short story 
and a novel ; the essential importance in the latter case of a clear 
perception at the outset of the scope of the work and a consistent 
adherence throughout to the individuality of character and environ- 
ment. Hence her anxiety to utilise material with which she was 
thoroughly familiar. 

Somebody has said that the most commonplace individual pos- 
sesses sufficient store of romance and incident in his life history to 
make a great novel. Some have all the romance and incident 
crowded into one epoch; cthers have the constituent elements— 
fortune and misfortune—pretty evenly distributed along the course. 
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It has always seemed to us a pathetic circumstance that Mary Ann 
Evans, as a girl of twenty-five, should say that “ One has to spend so 
many years in learning howto behappy. . . that we are happier than 
we were when seven years old, and that we shall be happier when we 
are forty than we are now.” Whether or not she found this to be 
her own experience can hardly be said; but, be this as it may, the 
George Eliot of forty selects from the store of her experience no 
present memory for the subject of her first great novel. The kernel 
of her story lies twenty years back in the prosaic home life of the 
Evans family, and she gives its well-worn, conventional incidents a 
setting amid the familiar surroundings of which she had treated in 
the unpublished effort of her juvenile days. 

It seems a pity, speaking from the standpoint of to-day, that the 
author of “ Adam Bede” should have resorted to the trivialities of 
half-disguised place names. If such a course were necessary, ‘“Stony- 
shire,” ‘Loamshire,” ‘“Oakburn,” ‘ Norburne,” “ Eagledale,” 
* Rossiter,” are absurdly poor disguises for Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire, Ashbourne and Norbury, Dovedale and Rocester, especially as 
characters and places have become, locally at least, so absolutely 
identified. The folk names and the place names of the novel have 
grown into interchangeable terms as regards the real personages and 
places. The most unlettered inhabitant of Wirksworth or Ellastone 
is au fait with the various characters of the book, and they can be 
heard unconsciously talking about Mr. This as “Adam Bede’s 
cousin,” or of Mr. That as being “‘a relative of Dinah Morris.” 

George Eliot has told us that “there is not a single portrait in 
‘Adam Bede’; only the suggestions of experience wrought up into 
new combinations.” This is true: and yet resemblances are not 
destroyed—which makes it only half true. There is a fine perception 
of main characteristics and subtle differences which lifts, for instance, 
the scene-painting portions of the book above the plane of the mere 
copyist. The “pure description” has been idealised as well as the 
character models ; landscapes, like persons, have been rearranged and 
rechristened. But they have not been mutilated, and the familiar 
eye can still see in them most of the familiar features. We will try 
to explain what we mean. The difference in point of fertility 
between “Stonyshire” and “Loamshire” is weighted throughout 
by the author with an emphasis which cannot fail to bear strong'iy 
upon the reader. He is convinced that “Stonyshire” is barren, and 
that “Loamshire” is not barren. What is really the case is that 
Derbyshire, or, at any rate, that portion of it which comes into 
“ Adam Bede,” is not barren; and Staffordshire—the Staffordshire 
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of the novel—is very fertile. The pitch is thus somewhat shifted, 
but the comparative qualities are preserved. 

South-west Derbyshire is by no means a ‘stern rock-bound 
territory like the more northern Peakland. Wirksworth (or ‘ Snow- 
field ”) lies in a verdant basin. Ashbourne (“ Oakburn ”) rises amid 
a paradise of rolling woodland, possessing beauty enough to foster 
and stimulate the imagination of Tom Moore, who made the place 
his home while he wrote “Lalla Rookh.” ‘“Stonyshire” is un- 
doubtedly very fine, but just across the Dove, that “princess of 
rivers,” is Staffordshire, a name suggestive of Potteries and Black 
Countries, cinder roads and blasted herbage. But never could 
prejudice be more agreeably overmastered. For we are in a veritable 
land of Goshen. ‘ Loamshire” would be a fitly appropriate name for 
East Stafford if it ever contrives to free itself from the name and 
reputation of its sordid hinterland. Patches of woodland abound ; 
the hills lie out on a far distant horizon, not bleak, blue, and misty, 


but verdure-clad to their summits, and the ample foreground spreads. 
away, thickly dotted with wide-branching trees and lined with deep. 
leafy hedgerows. It is this delicious domain which nurses “ Hayslope ” ° 


and “ Norburne” and “ Donnithorne Chase”; places suggestive of 
the fulness and joy of harvest—and sadly reminiscent, too, of the 
erring love of Arthur Donnithorne and poor Hetty. 


Such is the landscape to-day ; and it has changed but little since - 


the horseman (why does George Eliot emulate G. P. R. James in the 
employment of “a horseman”?) noted its features in the second 


chapter. The landlord of the “ Donnithorne Arms ” has changed, for - 
in these latter days mine host of the Bromley Arms is, for the better.- 


preservation of the unities, related to Adam Bede. 


There is no doubt that the topographical licence in which Georga- 


Eliot indulged could only have been exercised by a writer thoroughly 
familiar with the ground. Her geography is an amalgam, or rather, 
as we said before, a rearrangement. The places, like the names, are 
fictitious, in that they combine the characteristics of a whole neigh- 
bourhood rather than the peculiarities of a single town or village. 
Take, for example, Adam’s journey from Hayslope to Snowfield in 
search of Hetty. The distance of the former place from Oakburn is 
given as ten miles ; whereas Ellastone is only five milesfrom Ashbourne, 
After Oakburn the country is described as growing barer and barer, 
“ grey stone walls intersecting the meagre pastures and dismal wide- 
scattered grey stone houses on broken lands, where mines had been 
and were no longer.” Snowfield itself is described as “ fellow to the 
country. The town lay grim, stony, and unsheltered up the side of 
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a steep hill.” This, as we have before remarked, is not an accurate 
description of Wirksworth, but it nevertheless faithfully portrays a 
village which lies not very far from Wirksworth, and which is in several 
ways associated with early Methodism. Aw contraire, the account of 
Dinah’s lodgings in Snowfield brings us back to Wirksworth. The 
“cottage outside the town a little way from the mill—an old cottage 
standing sideways to the road, with a little bit of potato-ground 
before it ”—is literally the house where Mrs. Samuel Evans, the aunt 
of the novelist, lived and died. 

Wirksworth itself is a quiet, sleepy country town, renowned 
from the days of the Emperor Adrian, down to the early part of the 
present century, as the ¢entre of a considerable lead mining industry. 
The lead mining has now, owing to foreign competition, fallen into 
decay. Dinah Morris is described in the novel as earning her living 
in the Snowfield mills : another anachronism, inasmuch as there are 
no mills at Wirksworth, yet true in point of fact, because Dinah at 
one time did work in the Nottingham lace mills. The earlier portion 
of her life is not connected with Wirksworth. Elizabeth Tomlinson 
(her real name) was born at Newbold, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in 
1775, and after living at Derby in domestic service, she removed to 
Nottingham, being then twenty-one years of age. At Nottingham 
she joined the Methodists. Six years after this the notable event 
which subsequently became known in George Eliot’s circle as “ My 
Aunt’s Story” occurred. A girl named Mary Boce was convicted of 
child murder at Nottingham Assizes. Miss Tomlinson and a Miss 
Richards made it their pious duty to attend to the spiritual needs of 
the culprit, and the poor creature, after a prolonged and sullen 
reticence, broke down in the presence of their disinterested attentions, 
and, like Hetty Sorrel, confessed her crime. ‘ Unlike Hetty, however, 
she did not obtain a reprieve, and on the day of execution she was 
drawn to the gallows in a cart with a rope round her neck, her two 
devoted girl friends accompanying her. 

Down to this period, and for some years afterwards, Elizabeth 
Tomlinson had not commenced public preaching; she long and 
anxiously debated the “to be, or not to be,” with her own conscience, 
before finally deciding that her mission lay in that direction. When 
at last she did begin the work she quitted Nottingham and returned 
to Derby, drawing large crowds wherever she preached. Afterwards 
she moved to Ashbourne, and there it was that Samuel Evans 
(“Seth Bede ”) first saw his future wife. It was then and afterwards, 
from time to time, that the ‘‘Hayslope” preachings were held, and 
here the details of the novel coincide generally with the actual facts. 
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There is no suggestion in the book that “Seth Bede” owed his 
conversion to Dinah ; his admiration for her is quite independent of 
his religious fervour. His prototype, in the same way, was already 
a Methodist from conviction when Miss Tomlinson first came to 
Ashbourne. Long before this time Samuel Evans had been in- 
fluenced by the sermons of a Mr. Hicks, a “round preacher” or 
circuit minister, who came to do duty in the neighbourhood, and as 
a result he joined the class of Mr. Beresford, a farmer of Snelston. 
This Mr. Beresford on his death-bed nominated Samuel to be his 
successor as class-leader. 

Fifteen years after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Evans came 
to live at Wirksworth, the intervening period having been spent 
at Derby and elsewhere. The reiterated assurances of “Seth Bede” 
that marriage should not interfere with Dinah’s spiritual occu- 
pations were fully redeemed by Samuel, for at Derby the public 
labours of Mrs. Evans were so prominent as to attract the attention 
and elicit the encouragement of Elizabeth Fry, and later on, when 
her home was at Wirksworth, the wide country-side was her 
parish, and on Sundays she would range from village to village, 
preaching in the open air or in the chapel, according to circum- 
stances. 

As to personal characteristics, the author of “ Adam Bede” her- 
self admits that she has diverged from the original. The tall, 
quiescent, Methodist Madonna is a striking creation of the novelist. 
Mrs. Evans herself was short, and her manner rather partook 
of the stringendo e fortissimo vehemence of Mrs. Poyser. Her 
portrait, which lies before us as we write, is that of a keen-eyed, lively- 
tempered little woman of sixty, wearing a Quakerish poke-bonnet 
and white shoulder wrap. She had given up preaching when George 
Eliot knew her, but there are persons yet living who, along with 
“Chad’s Bess” and “ Timothy’s Bess,” listened to her exhortations 
at Hayslope. Their impressions of the “woman preacher” are 
distinct, the reason for this probably being because she was a woman 
preacher. The present little Wesleyan chapel at Ellastone is one 
of the practical results of her efforts. Her religious endeavours at 
Wirksworth are perpetuated in the Beeley Croft Chapel by a 
monument inscribed “ To the memory of Elizabeth Evans, known to 
the world as ‘ Dinah Bede,’ who during many years proclaimed alike 
in the open air, the sanctuary, and from house to house the love of 
Christ. She died in the Lord November 9, 1849, aged 74 years.” 
It was thus nearly ten years after Mrs. Evans was laid by that her 
gifted niece immortalised her personality, in a romance which is 
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more likely to perpetuate the memories of early Methodism than 
any other book which has ever been written. 

It was the lament of George Eliot that the “afterglow” had 
faded and that “the picture we are apt to make of Methodism in 
our imagination is not an amphitheatre of green hills, or the deep 
shade of broad-leaved sycamores.” She (fortunately or unfortunately) 
had passed through a period of spiritual doubts and conflicts ; since 
her early life in the Midlands she had gone through the complicated 
existence inseparable from her position. But at Hayslope and in 
the inaccessible hamlets of Stonyshire simple Methodism of the 
Dinah Morris type was still fresh and unperverted while she was 
despondently penning her doubts. Even now, after the lapse of 
another half century, Adam Bede’s country remains practically the 
same primitive locality it was in pre-railway days. A pedestrian may 
start from Snowfield and walk all day without crossing the track of 
the locomotive, and (if it happens to be Sunday) he will also have 
frequent opportunity of hearing—if not a Dinah Morris—at least 
some Seth Bede, making the hamlet ring with his lusty tones. And, 
just as Mr. Rann and the other notabilities of Hayslope refrained 
from pressing to the front while Dinah was speaking, these modern 
villagers exhibit the same peculiarity. They listen from afar. The 
preacher stands solitary and delivers his message like the town crier ; 
the folks lounge in their doorways and gardens to listen. In summer 
time they have their camp meetings and love feasts, red letter days 
of public worship under the blue sky, akin in spirit to those meetings 
of the Cameronian hill-folk so well described by Crockett. 

The fragmentary treatment of Seth is a circumstance much to be 
regretted. On the other hand, had the author carried out her original 
intention of adhering to the true facts and married Dinah to Seth, 
we should have missed those pretty touches of feminine weakness 
which make the reality of Dinah so convincing. It seemed easy 
enough for her to pay severe attention to the dictates of the inward 
monitor while poor Seth pleaded his suit. But the task of objecting 
to the appeal of practical, church-going Adam was uphill work--no 
doubt just because he wasn’t a Methodist and because he was, in his 
clumsy way, so masterful. 

The real Dinah did, of course, marry Scth, and the real Seth 
possessed most of the characteristics of his fictitious counterpart. 
He was a kind-hearted, unsophisticated soul, easily “taken in” by 
the hypocritical appeals of the unprincipled, and with an absent- 
minded tendency, figuratively speaking, to make doors without 
panels. One pious witticism of his is especially remembered at 
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Wirksworth. We give it in borrowed words. Arguing with a 
Calvinist upon the doctrine of “election,” he cross-examined his 
adversary as follows: ‘“ My friend, I presume you would like to be 
saved yourself?” “Yes.” “And you would like your father and 
mother and brothers and sisters to enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
with you?” “Certainly.” ‘Would you not like all your townsmen 
to be saved also?” “Yes.” Now, I would ask you further: if it 
were in your power would you not save the whole world?” “Of 
course I would,” replied the other. Then,” rejoined Seth, 
*‘according to your own showing you have more mercy than Christ 
Jesus had Himself, and ought to have been the Redeemer of the 
world.” The story is characteristic. 

Samuel Evans survived his wife seven years. Just before his death 
he is said to have sent for a joiner and handed him written measure- 
ments for his coffin, together with directions as to the best way of 
moving it about in his strait little cottage on the day of the funeral. 
He rests with his wife at Wirksworth, and an inscription, under that 
of Dinah, in the Beeley Croft Chapel, describes him as a “ faithful 
local preacher and class-leader in the Methodist Society.” 

In her journal George Eliot explains that “the character of 
Adam and one or two incidents connected with him were suggested 
by my father’s early life.” Much may be gathered from her early 
journals and correspondence as to the character of Robert Evans, 
the much occupied, self-made man of business, who was constantly 
driving up and down the Midland counties and taking his daughter 
with him. To his reminiscences of bygone days that daughter was 
mainly indebted for her incidents and local colour. How much or 
how little of family gossip “ Adam Bede” contains no outsider can 
tell, but the assertion of Mr. Isaac Evans that “there are things in 
it about my father” is an expression which is significant. 

Robert Evans was born in 1773 at Roston, a hamlet lying close 
to Ellastone. He was thus two years older than his brother Samuel, 
a detail worth noting, inasmuch as Adam was two years older than 
Seth. In 1796, Robert being twenty-three years of age, a gentle- 
man named Mr. Francis Newdigate came to reside temporarily at 
Wootton Hall, near Ellastone, pending settlement upon a prospec- 
tive inheritance at Kirk Hallam in Derbyshire. About this time 
Robert moved from Roston to Ellastone, and there opened a 
carpenter’s shop on his own account. His industry and sound 
common sense attracted the attention of Mr. Newdigate, and when 
the latter went to Kirk Hallam in 1799 he appointed Robert his 
agent. In “George Eliot’s Life” this three years’ acquaintanceship 
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of Mr. Newdigate and Robert is not even mentioned, yet it is a 
most important period, and one which must have been particularly 
prominent in the mind of the author when dealing with the 
incidents connected with Adam and young Donnithorne. “If ever 
I live to be a large-acred man,” said Arthur, “I'll have Adam for 
my right hand. He shall manage my woods for me.” The simi- 
larity as to age is even studiously maintained, for both the real and 
the fictitious Robert were alike six-and-twenty when the important 
appointment was gained. The fact that Mr. Francis Newdigate 
really resided at Hayslope does not of course identify him with the 
unhappy story of Hetty. She was wholly unconnected with Hay- 
slope, and her misfortunes, moreover, arose long after Mr. Newdigate 
had quitted Wootton Hall. 

As Robert Evans ceased to be a Hayslope villager early in life 
local recollection respecting him is long since dead, but the tenor of 
** Adam Bede” proves that he had a fond remembrance, and like- 
wise taught his children to cherish the memories of the humble 
cottage home at Ellastone. The Evans children would doubtless 
hear their father lapse, upon informal occasions, into the homely 
vernacular of Stonyshire, which Mary Ann afterwards put so effec- 
tively into the mouths of Adam and Mr. Poyser. And “ Griff,” 
her Warwickshire home, which she calls“ the warm little nest” 
where her “affections were fledged,” would be to all the family a 
name reminiscent of Griff Grange, near Wirksworth, in Stonyshire. 

Another circumstance which illustrates the inclination of the 
author towards family history is the almost superfluous reference to 
the elder Bede. The story of his death at the beginning of the 
book is a circumstance apart from the plot, and might have been 
left out without interfering with the context. Robert Evans’s father 
did not die in the river as narrated; but the husband of one of 
Robert’s sisters did. A tombstone in Norbury Churchyard records 
the death of this man, whose name was George Green. He was 
returning home one night the worse for drink when his horse threw 
him, and in his helpless state he was drowned in a few inches of 
water. ‘This fact would be in the mind of George Eliot, and in her 
anxiety to make good every part of the tale she engrafted upon it 
what is really an excrescence. 

The scope of these notes prevents much digression into matters 
of pure topography, otherwise the mention of Eagledale might 
involve us in pages of letterpress. ‘Have you ever been in Eagle- 
dale?” inquired Hetty. Adam’s answer is true to the reality: 
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“ Rocks and caves, such as you never saw in your life. I never 
had a right notion o’ rocks till I went there.” Izaak Walton and 
the poet angler, Charles Cotton, had loitered beside that “ beloved 
nymph, sweet Dove,” years before Arthur Donnithorne. But— 
“c’est assez, en voila assez!” 


JOHN HYDE, 
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A LOOK BACKWARDS. 


ANY times of late we have seen it printed of the late Sir Isaac 
Pitman that he invented shorthand in 1837. We have our 
reasons for doubting the allegation ; and, with the reader’s goodwill, 
we will hint at a few of them.. Charles Dickens—whose own experi- 
ences as a shorthand writer are like to live for a fair “for ever” in 
the pages of “ David Copperfield”—ceased to wield the shorthand 
writer’s pencil, and penned the “ Pickwick Papers,” some years before 
Pitman’s alleged invention. But that’s nothing. Gibbon, present at 
the opening of Warren Hastings’s impeachment, in 1788, tells us in 
his autobiography that he then asked Mr. Gurney, shorthand writer 
to the House of Commons, how many words a rapid speaker would 
utter in a minute; and was answered—but the number matters 
naught. Earlier still—to wit, in 1773—a person was mentioned in 
Dr. Johnson’s hearing, said to be able to take down with faultless 
exactitude the speeches in Parliament ; whereupon, quoth the Doctor, 
“Sir, ’tis impossible. I remember one, Angel, who came to me to 
write a preface, or a dedication, to a work on shorthand ; and he 
professed to write as fast as a man can speak. To try him, I took 
down a book, and read more deliberately than usual. He soon 
begged me to desist, for he could not follow me.” (See Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson,” chapter xx.) Earlier still, Dr. Byrom, the staunch 
Jacobite, author of the famous quatrain— 


God bless the King, of Church and State Defender, 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ; 
But which Pretender is, and which is King, 

God bless my soul! That’s quite another thing— 


this worthy—like Boswell for that matter—had his own system of 
shorthand. Then there was Taylor’s, and Mason’s, and a dozen 
more, all mentioned-.in Mr. Thompson Cooper’s “ Parliamentary 
Shorthand.” But further, our old friend Pepys—whose name, as 
pronounced by the family, ‘“ Peeps,” smacks strong of peeps behind 
the scenes—penned his deathless “ Diary” in shorthand. But—to 
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cut along tale short—the great Roman epigrammatist, Martial, was 
very guilty of this distich :— 


Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis ; 
Nondum lingua suum, dextra peregit opus. 


which may be Englished almost word for word :— 


Though the words run, the hand runs swifter still ; 
Before the hand, the tongue has done its task. 


A gross exaggeration, doubtless, at which Dr. Johnson must have 
shaken his head ; but it proves the existence of shorthand in the 
first century after the birth of Christ, some 1,700 years before 
Pitman is said to have invented it. 

But it may be pleaded he invented phonetic shorthand. Hardly 
so, since most of the systems in vogue before his were more or less 
phonetic. None of them, for example, spelt that adjective with a 
“ph.” But we stoutly maintain that the Emperor Augustus should 
rather be deemed the inventor of phonetics, since he held, as 
Suetonius tells us, that all words should be spelt as spoken. What, 
then, did Pitman invent? Nothing that we know of ; though it may 
perhaps be truly said of him that he did something towards perfecting 
phonetic shorthand. 

At the risk of being counted pedantic, we add that Cicero’s 
sometime pupil-slave, and afterwards freedman, Tiro, would seem to 
have made shorthand notelets of his illustrious patron’s speeches. 
Hence one of the most interesting—though surely none of the 
shortest—names for shorthand with the French, “des notes tiro- 
niennes,” where “he may read that runs” the name of this ingenious 
wight who forestalled Pitman by some 2,000 years. 

The reader must look to our betters for anything in the shape of 
a full history of shorthand—which, by the way, would fill a stout 
volume, and might be made extremely entertaining. From this 
perilously rapid sketch of that history we pass by a natural transition 
to the reporters’ gallery of the House of Commons, as it existed some 
forty years ago. It is an open secret that in those days it was filled 
by a more learned race of reporters than the worthy gentlemen who 
fill it now. And reason good. In those days honourable members 
habitually pelted one another with scraps of Horace and Virgil ; and 
the readers of the Zimes would have been shocked to see their old 
favourites—or plagues—lying mangled on the breakfast table next 
morning. Nay, but now and again a speaker would go further afield 
than Horace or Virgil for a quotation. In Mr. Disraeli’s somewhat 
too famous funeral oration on the Iron Duke he travelled as far as 
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Claudian, and fitted the helmet and hoary hair of that poet’s hero, 
Stilicho, to the head of him whom Charlotte Bronté styled “the 
grand old man”; and the reporters had to follow the right honour- 
able orator’s flight as best they could. For aught we know they 
caught his winged words ; and we must blame him, not them, for the 
blunder therein pointed out by that ruthless scholar, the late Dr. 
J. W. Donaldson, who remarks in his work on Latin prose composi- 
tion that the orator would seem to have dropped the leading word 
of Claudian’s line, emicuit, besides misinterpreting its substantive 
apex. For, argues the learned doctor, the line in its integrity rans— 

Emicuit Stilichonis apex, et cognita fulsit 

Canities ; 

but, as reported, lacks the verb emicuit, while afex can here mean 
naught but helmet, a weapon worn, indeed, by the defender of 
sinking Rome, but not by the grand upholder of England’s greatness. 
It is somewhat late in the day to seek to decide whether the weighty 
verb was lost on the floor of the House or in its upper regions, but 
the Doctor evidently strongly suspects that the fault lay with the 
speaker. For the rest, none can question the Doctor’s decree that 
apex here means helmet: “Glitter’d the helm of Stilicho, and shone 
his well-known hair, snow-white.” 

The story is stale enough, therefore in all likelihood fresh as a 
daisy to the rising generation, how some fiend in human form forth- 
with discovered that Mr. Disraeli had deigned to borrow the bulk of 
this oration from M. Thiers’s tribute to the memory of Marshal 
Bugeaud—“ le petit pére Bugeaud” of Algierian renown. Worse 
still, but quite naturally, the fiend blabbed his discovery. A man 
must be an angel in human form—no fiend—to keep such grand 
discoveries to himself. This fiend not only voiced his “find,” but 
straightway “prented it.” And when poor Mrs. Disraeli guilelessly 
told another fiend that she had left her husband reading the evening 
papers, fiend number two acidly remarked, “I hope he'll enjoy 
them.” 

Truth to tell, we doubt whether the exposure of his plagiarism 
pained him much. Nay, we think it quite likely that he may have 
chuckled over it to himself. For he can hardly have hoped that so 
barefaced a borrowing could long escape detection, and may well 
have been nothing loth that the world should know he deemed a 

second-hand panegyric quite good enough for so second-rate an 
intellect as he judged the Duke of Wellington’s. 

i In 1855, nearly three years after the delivery of that memorable 

HH speech, chance made us acquainted with one who helped to report it. 
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A sound classical scholar, he used to “come o’ nights” during the 
Parliamentary recess to coach and control the boarders of the late 
Rev. J. R. Major at his house in Guilford Street, facing the flank 
of the big square mansion in Queen Square then tenanted by Chief 
Baron Pollock and his many children, or, at least, a large squad of 
them. Whether the squad included the Mr. Justice Pollock who 
“joined the majority” last year, we know not. He may by then 
have been housed in the Temple or its purlieus. But the Queen 
Square mansion—now a hotel —was roomy enough to hold the whole 
family, even assuming the truth of the rumour that it numbered 
twenty-two. Chief Baron Pollock was, we believe, the last of Her 
Majesty’s Judges—except Mr. Justice Traddles—that dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of Russell Square, the headquarters of the lawyers a 
hundred years ago. Then began a general movement of the gentle- 
men of the long-robe westward. Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough— 
commonly called Ned Pepper—was the first to flit. And Lord 
Chief Justice Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Chief Justices,” tells us 
how “Ned Pepper” rejoiced in the spacious rooms of his new home 
in St. James’s Square, and boasted to his admiring or envying friends 
that he could fire a pistol in the dining-room without the noise 
reaching the drawing-room. 

Instead of following the movement, we must back to Guilford 
Street, heartened by the reflection that at least one eminent lawyer, 
Sir Edward Clarke, still chooses to dwe!l mid the old haunts of the 
Romillys and the Mansfields. He has a house in Russell Square. 
By which token, our Mr. Major’s father, the then headmaster of 
King’s College School, tenanted the very house in Bloomsbury 
Square that stood on the site of that whence the Lord George 
Gordon rioters of 1780 drove Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, then 
sacked and burned it, all but the bare walls. So that, speaking soon 
afterwards in the House of Lords on a question of law, he could say 
in sober truth, “I have not consulted my books ; indeed, books I 
have none to consult.” 

Our Mr. Major’s assistant had a shorthand of his own invention, 
alike cursive and phonetic. Then he omitted all words that the 
sense must needs suggest, and by these means he contrived to keep 
pace with us as fast as we could comfortably read aloud to him— 
which we often did o’ nights after the other boys had gone to roost, 
that he might get his hand in preparatory to the coming session. 

Long years afterwards we met him again, not at Tennyson’s 
“Cock,” with its plump head-waiter, but at a tavern of the same 
type, hight the “Cheshire Cheese,” which enjoys the inestimable 
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advantage of having outlived its old rival, though we fear it has not 
yet found a vates sacer equal to Tennyson to hymn its praise. Our 
old tutor still reeked of Latin, and still wielded the reporter’s pencil 
in the gallery, where he helped the younger generation of Latinless 
reporters at a pinch, such as Lord Beaconsfield’s Maviget Anticyram. 
But such pinches were already growing few and far between, and 
perhaps ’twas high time they should cease when an Etonian and 
Oxonian like Lord Randolph Churchill could coolly murder Horace 
and Latin at one fell blow with his coram publico. Ere that befell, 
our sometime teacher had retired from the gallery to his paternal 
fields in Ireland. But we feel sure that there the titled Oxonian’s 
atrocious barbarism must have wrung from his classic lips the 
indignant correction, “‘ Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.” 
{Nor let Medea slay her boys before the people’s eyes.) 

With all due respect for science, we view with fear and dismay 
the threatened banishment of classic lore and tradition from our 
Senate, our Law Courts, and our literature. One result of it is that 
the brisk stripling of to-day, who spends well nigh all his spare time 
in developing his muscles, can’t half understand the books or speeches 
of a generation ago. Take the peroration of Lord John Russell’s 
plea for more voters in 1859: “I loved the cause of Reform when 
I was young, and I will not forsake it now that I am old.” How 
many of the gilded youth of this year of grace would here catch the 
echo of Cicero’s grand utterance towards the end of the second 
Philippic, “ Amavi rempublicam adolescens, non deseram senex” ? 
Yet the echo rings clear as the sound of a silver trump to him that 
hath ears to hear. Or take the peroration of “ Bob Lowe’s” speech 
against the degradation of the franchise, in 1866: “ Night and day 
the gate stands open which leads to that bare and level plain where 
every molehill is a mountain and every thistle a forest tree.” What 
is “ Night and day the gate stands open” but a word for word 
Englishing of Virgil’s “Noctes atque dies patet [atri] janua [Ditis]”? 
To miss these echoes is to lose half the pleasure that passages of this 
lofty type are capable of yielding to a cultivated mind. But the 
modern thirst for such science as may be gleaned from the news- 
papers and the newest novel, in such intervals of brain-work as golf 
and lawn-tennis, balls, plays, dinners, the bicycle, and football 
permit, deafens almost all ears to these echoes, and has now reached 
so high a pitch that even Shakespeare is shelved as a musty old 
classic, and the modern representative of Fielding’s Ensign North- 
erton yawns in your face if you fondly try to show him that the very 
last words of the forementioned peroration, ‘‘To-morrow! Oh, 
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that’s sudden ! Spare it, spare it! It ought not so to die,” are but 
a neat adaptation of Isabel’s plea to Angelo for her brother’s life : 
“To-morrow! Oh, that’s sudden! Spare him, spare him! He’s 
not prepar’d for death.” One might as well keep one’s breath to 
cool one’s porridge as tender these parallels to a mere athletic 
Hottentot. 

To feel all the fun of Lord Beaconsfield’s description of Mr. 
Gladstone as a man without a single redeeming vice, one needs a 
knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s personal appearance and mode of life 
and speech, which always savoured somewhat of the highly respect- 
able clergyman. But, quite apart from this needful whet to the full 
relish of the Disraelian “dig,” the force of it is enhanced if we 
happen to recall the hackneyed line, “ Some faultless monster which 
the world ne’er saw ”—the brain child of that Sheffield Duke of 
Buckingham who built or beautified that Buckingham House which 
gave its name to Buckingham Palace. But we must seek the source 
of Buckingham’s thought in Juvenal’s Crispinus, a “ Monstrum nulla 
virtute redemptum a vitiis.” For from this faultful monster—one 
lump of vice—most surely sprang both the faultless monster of 
Buckingham and of Benjamin Disraeli. Let Mr. Gladstone, then, 
henceforth be remembered as that “faultless monster” which the 
world as seen. We cannot quarrel with the man who may in this 
sense be called “the last of the Romans ”—that he was the last of 
the old school of debaters who freely quoted the Roman classics. 
Mr. Bright quoted Milton and the Bible ; some few old fogeys 
still bear in mind his Cave of Adullam. Mr. Chamberlain draws 
his allusions and illustrations from Dickens; and we should feel 
thankful “in these costermonger times” to any one who draws 
allusions or illustrations from any literary source whatever. 

Our passing mention of the Gordon riots reminds us of how the 
great buffoon of that age saved his house from the fate of Lord 
Mansfield’s. For some reason, good or bad, the mob took it into its 
multitudinous noddle that the house was a nest of papists. They 
had perhaps heard tell of Cardinal Grimaldi. Anyhow they threatened 
to pull the house down, and were all agog to execute their threat 
when the Cardinal’s namesake showed himself at an open window, 
and thus addressed the rabble: ‘Gentlemen, I beg leaf to assure 
you dat in dees house dere be no religion whatever.” The mob 
cheered its loudest with its ten thousand throats, and marched away 
to wreck some more religious building. If we follow ’em we shall 
miss our point, which is simply that in the present House of 
Commons any member might honestly appease a wrathful rabble of 
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Jack Cades with a kindred utterance: ‘Gentlemen, I assure you 
that in this house there’s not a shred of Latin, and hardly any 
English.” 

But who killed the Latin? A question to be asked! Not the 
reporters. In case of needa batch could have been whipped up with 
enough Latin at their fingers’ ends to record all the Latin likely to 
find vent even in those high and palmy days which preceded the 
great Reform Bill of 1832. Who then was the murderer? Not 
Cobbet, “raised to Senates from the plough; of rooks the terror 
once, of pensions now.” No; spite of his humble birth, he took 
most kindly to Latin, and even to French, whereof he wrote a 
grammar, and characteristically declared it the best of all French 
grammars, past, present, and to come. We would wager a trifle that 
he penned a Latin grammar too, and puffed it as unblushingly. 
Anyhow, we’re “sartin sure ”—as they say in the shires—that Cobbet 
neither knocked nor tried to knock House of Commons Latin on 
the head. Who, then, can have dealt the deadly blow? Cobden, 
“the inspired bagman”? When we remember how scornfully he 
spoke of Thucydides—as good, or as bad, as any Latin author you 
please to name—he seems no unlikely man to have cracked its 
crown ; surely, far likelier than the Duke of Wellington. And yet 
many a man has been hung on far slenderer evidence than can be 
brought to prove his Grace the Latin murderer. Not that we would 
charge him—the old Etonian—with venting bad Latin. But it 
stands recorded against him that to a young peer who sought his 
advice how to harangue the House of Lords, he said with his 
habitual word-thrift, ‘‘ Don’t quote Latin, but say your say, and sit 
down.” Now this utterance of the great Duke might easily reach 
the Lower House, and there work with deadly effect on the love for 
Latin quotation. 

What if another Tory—though of a widely different stamp, and, 
as has been said, no great admirer of the Duke—indirectly helped him 
in the murder! We mean—whom should we mean—but Benjamin 
Disraeli? In one of those fierce invectives against Sir Robert Peel 
wherewith he enlivened the house at intervals between 1842 and 
1847—the Pee/iacs we might call them—he taunted the Premier with 
the triteness of his Latin quotations ; with never daring one that had 
not oft been greeted with applause within those walls. Oh! he said 
much more unpleasing things than that: he said that Peel loved to 
trace the steam-engine back to the tea-kettle ; that all his precedents 
were tea-kettle precedents, and that all his speeches reported in 
Hansard were so many “dreary pages of interminable talk, without a 
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single original thought or a single happy expression.” Yes; and the 
best of it was that the judicious few knew these charges to be just, 
while the ruck of Dizzy’s protectionist backers, wrathful at Peel’s 
ratting, cared not a rush whether he struck “the traitor” fairly so 
long as he struck him hard. This, however, is beside our point—the 
trite quotation charge. It placed Peel and all would-be Latin 
quoters in this fix—either to stick to the threadbare favourites 
warranted to go, or trot out untried nags from Claudian’s or some 
still less familiar stable. But here Padlock Mungo’s question, “ What 
signify me hear if me no understand?” might come in ; while ¢here, 
after the Disraelian comments, the wonted cheer might easily give 
place to a scornful laugh. For instance, one would now hardly 
dare to say—what is nevertheless perfectly true—that ’tis nice steer- 
ing between the Charybdis of the trite and the Scylla of the far- 
fetched. 

If we turn from St. Stephen’s to the Law Courts, we find a like 
change in the style of speaking. Can it be that these business-like 
talkers are the legitimate descendants of Cockburn, Bethell, and 
Cairns, who, as Solicitor-General, quoted Dryden in the Commons 
against little Lord John, and Virgil in the great Windham lunacy 
case? And how felicitous the quotation in itself, and how felicitously 
worked into the thread of his speech! The great advocate’s aim 
was to save the reckless heir of Felbrigg from a mad-house ; and as 
he neared the end of his harangue he said, as if the thought had but 
that moment crossed his brain: “Among the books which my 
client studied at Eton is one familiar to most of us, that tells of a 
cruel tyrant who tortured his hapless victims by chaining them to the 
putrefying bodies of the dead :— 


Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis, 
Componens manibusque manus atque oribus ora ; 
Tormenti genus : et sanie taboque fluentes 
Complexu in misero longa sic morte necabat. 


Such, gentlemen of the jury, is the plight to which my client’s kins- 
folk would condemn him. They would seclude him, young and full 
of life, from the society of his fellow men, and doom him to a living 
death among the intellectually dead. I entreat you by your verdict 
to save him from that worse than Mezentian torture.” Writing nearly 
forty years after reading the speech—and that but once—we cannot 
vouch for the verbal fidelity of aught but the quotation. But we 
have given the pith of the rest, and the quotation is our game. Can 
any of our readers imagine any barrister in this unliterary age 
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indulging in so high a flight, and that successfully? For, thanks 
to the eloquence of his advocate, the jury left the young madcap 
spendthrift heir of broad acres and a shining name, bird-free to 
finish the untoward career that so soon ended in an untimely grave, 
and added yet another mournful illustration of the truth of Juvenal’s 
words, ‘‘ Evertere domos totas, optantibus ipsis, Di faciles.” Of 
eloquence destructive to its owner, the great satirist gives us two 
striking examples—Demosthenes and Cicero—in words that glow 
with more than Demosthenic fire. Of a man destroyed by the 
triumphant eloquence of his own advocate we find no record in 
Juvenal. 

But we forget our part. ”Tis not our cue to moralise, but rather 
to meander, at the sweet will of a somewhat skittish memory, 
through the sere woods of the past. But what matter, so long as the 
reader does not kick? Every wight chooses his own path and jogs 
along at his own pace, and no reasonable wight will expect him to 
go faster or more featly than he can. That phrase suggests a some- 
what incongruous marriage of ideas. We have all heard of the 
“law’s delay,” and most of us have felt it. But who ever heard 
talk of the law’s speed? We naturally except such cases as those 
of a poor devil doomed to the gallows, or to pay a debt by a 
certain day. But apart from these exceptions, when Time and Law 
seem winged, the Law, considered as endowed with a local habita- 
tion, has displayed a wonderful agility for so venerable a dame in 
her old age. After contentedly holding her headquarters in West- 
minster Hall from the time of Magna Charta till 1829, she then 
suddenly kicked up her heels and lodged herself, cheek by jowl 
with her younger sister Equity, in what we now call the Old Law 
Courts, though in fact they were brand-new in 1829. There dwelt 
Dame Law for little over fifty years, then flitted to the spot where 
she now reigns hard by the site of Temple Bar, and Isaak Walton’s 
house and shop, and of the old Cock Tavern, where a big bank now 
stands, and seems to say to all who pass, “If you set foot within 
my bulky neighbour, you'll need my aid, I tell you.” 


PHILIP KENT. 
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MOTHERS IN SHAKESPEARE. 


HAKESPEARE is said to have entered into all phases of 
human experience, and to have depicted all shades of human 
character, but from his gallery of portraits he has omitted one figure, 
the absence of which does not seem to have been generally noticed 
by his critics : the ideal mother, tender, constant, and true, sympa- 
thetic alike in the prosperity and adversity of her children. 

The “fathers” of Shakespeare are a well-known and touching 
group, exhibiting towards their children a tenderness and a display 
of affection such as we are usually wont to connect with the maternal 
relationship. Prospero regards the crying infant who impedes his 
flight not as a burden, but as his best blessing :— 

A cherubin 
Thou wast that did preserve me. Thou didst smile 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 
When I have deck’d the sea with drops full salt.— Zempest i. 2, 154. 

And while upon the island he finds her the consolation and the 
joy of his existence, as he tells e Prince of Naples :— 

I have given you here a thrid of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live-—O, Ferdinand, 
Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 


For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise 
And make it halt behind her.— Zempest iv. 1, 3. 


Lear is mistaken and ill-advised in his affection, and yet it is a 
warm and tender heart which he pours out upon his daughters. He 
craves their love with an ardent longing, and feels that all his earthly 
possessions are too little with which to reward it ; while, on the other 
hand, when he has discovered the depth of Cordelia’s devotion, he 
feels that it outweighs all the world :— 

Come, let’s away to prison : 

We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage— 

Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themselves throw incense. Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from heaven 

And fire us hence like foxes.—Zear v. 3, 8. 
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Brabantio’s heart is bound up in his “maid,” so “ tender, fair, 

and happy,” so that her loss to him 
Is of so floodgate and o’erbearing nature 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself. — Othello i. 3, 56. 

But the “ mothers ” of Shakespeare are singularly few in number. 
Miranda is motherless, and so are not only Desdemona and Cordelia, 
but Rosalind, Celia, Silvia, Hero, Jessica, Imogen, and Helena ! 
Perdita has a mother, it is true ; but it is in her relations as a wife, 
rather than as a mother, that Hermione is represented. The 
Countess of Rousillon has a son, but it is as Helena’s friend, and 
not as Bertram’s mother, that she rouses our interest. Juliet has 
a mother, to whose heart of stone she appeals in vain :— 

’ Is there no pity sitting in the clouds, 
That sees into the bottom of my grief ? 
O, sweet my mother, cast me not away !— 
Romeo and Juliet iii. 5, 198. 

Hamlet has a mother, each remembrance of whom is a pang to 

his distressed mind, and of whose conduct he can only say :— 


Let me not think on’t. Frailty, thy name is woman !—Hamilet i. 2, 146. 


Nor in those mothers who possess more commendable qualities 
is there that “sweet, attractive kind of grace,” and that “continuat 
comfort,” which we might naturally expect to find. 

Volumnia is a noble woman ; but it is her strength and force of 
character, and not her tenderness, which are brought before us. She 
loves Coriolanus, but she loves his honour more :— 


When yet he was but tender bodied and the only son of my womb, when 
youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way, when for a day of King’s 
entreaties a mother should not sell him an hour from her beholding, I, consider- 
ing how honour would become such a person, that it was no better than picture- 
like to hang by the wall, if renown made it not stir, was pleased to let him seek 
danger where he was like to find fame. To a cruel war I sent him, from whence 
he returned, his brows bound with oak. 

VirGiLiA, But had he died in the business, madam, how then ? 

Vout. Then his good report should have been my son; I therein should have 
found issue. Hear me profess sincerely : had I a dozen sons, each in my love 
alike, and none less dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather had 
eleven die nobly for their country than one voluptuously surfeit out of action !— 

Coriolanus i. 3, 6. 


Queen Margaret, widow of Henry VI., weeps bitterly over the 
dead body of her “ Sweet Ned” ; but both she and Queen Elizabeth 
of York seem to bewail the sad fates of their respective children, 
rather that they may fling taunts in each other’s faces than that 
they may relieve their own burdened hearts. The Duchess of York, 
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mother of Richard ITI., is of a somewhat softer nature, yet even she 
has no conception of the power of love. Instead of striving to 
influence her erring son, she smothers him with “the breath of 
bitter words.” She promises him to be “ mild and gentle” in her 
speech if he will grant her a hearing, and, having obtained it, she at 
once proceeds to pour out a flood of invective :— 

Thou cam’st on earth to make the earth my hell. 

A grievous burden was thy birth to me ; 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy; 

Thy schooldays frightful, desperate, wild and furious ; 

Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous ; 

Thy age confirm’d, proud, subtle, bloody, treacherous, 

More mild, but yet more harmful ; kind in hatred : 

What comfortable hour canst thou name, 

That ever graced me in thy company ?—A%chard III. iv. 4, 166. 

There is doubtless a strong affection between King John and his. 

mother Elinor, but it is an affection that few mothers would care to 
own as the tie that bound them to their sons. She is clear-sighted 
and keen-witted, and in dealing with John’s affairs she raises no 
flimsy screen of pretence between herself and her conscience. She 
knows that he has usurped the crown, which should of right belong 
to the son of his deceased elder brother, and she does not delude 
herself with any fancied right or justice in support of his claim. 


Our strong possession and our right for us ! 


exclaims John with a poor attempt at majestic dignity, but Elinor 
answers shrewdly :— 

Your strong possession much more than your right, 

Or else it must go wrong with you and me: 

So much my conscience whispers in your ear, 

Which none but heaven and you and I shall hear, — 

King John i. 1, 39. 
This is not an ardent-natured woman led astray by her love for 

her son, but an ambitious schemer, who, like Lady Macbeth, urges 
and stimulates her companion to his crime. No feminine softness 
induces her to hold him back from an unjust war, she is herself in 
the forefront of the operations, 


An Até stirring him to blood and strife.—ii. 1, 63. 


John’s dependence upon her is shown in the exclamation with 
which he receives the news of the French invasion :— 
Where is my mother’s care, 


That such an army should be drawn in France 
And she not hear of it ?—iv. 2, 117. 
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Yet, at the news of her death, no tears of affection fall from her 
son’s eye ; it is not his mother that he mourns, but his fellow soldier 


and conspirator :— 
What, mother dead ? 


How wildly then walks my estate in France ! 


But to speak of Elinor reminds us that the play of “ King John” 
contains a character which has been regarded by many critics as the 
perfect type of maternal affection. It is solely and entirely as a 
mother that Constance is represented, and as such she has wona 
widespread admiration. 

But, to the candid reader, it is amply manifest that the passionate 
grief of Constance is due rather to indignation for her supplanted 
prince than to love for her “ pretty Arthur.” She is a very woman 
in her want of self-control ; as violent as Elinor, but altogether lack- 
ing in the cold calculation that makes the mother-queen so distaste- 
ful. Yet, in spite of the fervour of her feelings, there is an under- 
current of ambition running through them all, and Elinor’s taunt is 
not ill-founded when she declares that Constance 

Would not cease 


Till she had kindled France and all the world 
Upon the right and party of her son.—i. 1, 32. 


That Constance has been ill-treated there is not a shadow of doubt, 
but like most women with a grievance she never fails to make the 


most of it. 
Oh! take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s thanks ! 


she cries in answer to the promises of Arthur’s friends, taking care 
to put forward the two strong points of her position. As a matter of 
fact, Constance was not a widow at this time, being married to a third 
husband—Guy de Thouars ; but in considering her as one of 
Shakespeare’s heroines we have nothing to do with her historically, 
and Shakespeare has seen fit to present her to us in the light most 
calculated to engage our sympathies : a widow, friendless, helpless, 
and defenceless, the mother of a discrowned king. This is the 
Constance of the play, and she describes her situation in moving 
language :— 

I am sick and capable of fears, 

Oppress’d with wrongs and therefore full of fears, 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears, 

A woman, naturally born to fears.—iii. 1, 12. 


But this description, touching as it is, is somewhat belied by the 
boldness with which she answers Elinor :— 
Who is it thou dost call usurper, France ? 
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cries the queen-mother, and Constance is ready with the daring 


retort :— Let me make answer, thy usurping son ! 


Nor is boldness unsupported by violence ; with vehement tongue 
and bitter speech she heaps reproaches upon her mother-in-law, until 
we feel that the King of France was right in his rebuke :— 

Peace, lady, pause, or be more temperate ; 

It ill beseems this presence to cry aim 

To these ili-timed repetitions.—ii. 1, 196. 
and that Elinor had a good deal of justification for her denunciation 


of Constance as An unadviséd scold. 


This violence has been excused on the plea that it is only produced 
by her depth of mother love ; but can this theory be proved from 
the play? Is it not rather true that there is a strain of unreality 
about her affection for Arthur, finely though she expresses it? A 
true mother loves best the weakling of her flock, and lavishes most 
affection on that one which stands most in need of it ; but Constance 
frankly confesses that if her boy had been ugly or deformed she 
would have experienced very different feelings towards him. She 
loves him and regrets his misfortunes, it is true, but she tells him that 


if he were Full of unpleasing blots and sightless stains, 


Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 

Patch’d with foul moles and eye-offending marks, 

I would not care, I then would be content ; 

For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 

Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. -— iii. I, 45. 
This is not true mother love. 

The vein of unreality of which we have spoken runs not only 
through her affection, but through her grief. Constance has, in fact, 
a good deal of the poet in her, and she enjoys her sensations because 
they give her occasions for eloquent outpourings. Like Hamlet 
and like Richard II. she indulges in bursts of rhetoric in the most 
critical and distressing moments of her life ; she trades as it were on 
her sorrow, and gains an added importance from her grief. She will 
not obey the summons of the kings, they must rather obey the 
summons of her woe :— 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud, 

For grief is proud and makes his owner stoop, 

To me and to the state of my great grief 

Let kings assemble ; for my grief’s so great 

That no supporter but the huge firm earth 

Can hold it up ; here I and sorrows sit ; 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.—iii. 1, 68. 
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This is fine imagery couched in magnificent language, but the 
greater the grief the simpler is the form in which it finds expression ; 
there has probably never been any utterance which so completely 
conveys the idea of grief, as the few and simple words of David's 
lament: “O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 
The deepest sorrow can never be uttered in any human words :— 

My lighter moods are like to these 
That out of words a comfort win ; 


But there are other griefs within, 
And tears that at their fountain freeze. 


But Constance loves her grief, dallies with it, fondles it and 
encourages it. Before Arthur is taken from her, it is ambition as 
much as sorrow which inspires her utterances ; if she cannot compel 
the world to listen to her as a sovereign, she will at least compel it 
to listen to her as an insurgent ! 

Arm, arm, yon heavens, against these perjured kings, 
A widow cries ; be husband to me, heavens ! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day in peace ; but, ere sunset, 

Set armed discord twixt these perjured kings ! 

Hear me, O hear me! 


Austria. Lady Constance, peace ! 
Cons. War! war! No peace! Peace is to me a war.—iii. 1, 108. 


In vain the unfortunate Arthur implores her to cease from 
advocating his claims and to allow him to remain in safe obscurity :— 
Good, my mother, peace ! 


I would that I were low laid in my grave : 
I am not worth this coil that’s made for me. 


Arthur’s happiness, his peace, his safety even, weigh as nothing 
with her in comparison with his crown, and she continues her 
turbulent course until the natural resuit is accomplished, and her 
son is torn from her arms. 

Then, indeed, her grief breaks forth in a burst of passion beyond 
all bounds of reason :— 

I defy all counsel, all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, Death; O, amiable, lovely Death ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones, 
And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms, 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 
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And be a carrion monster like thyself. 
Come, grin on me and I will think thou smilest, 
And kiss thee as thy wife. Misery’s love, 
O come to me! 
Pandulph may well say in answer to this wild invocation :— 


Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow.—iii. 4, 24. 


Even in this moment of agony there is a false ring in the note of 
her love. Her pride in Arthur’s personal beauty is still strong within 
her ; she does not mourn for the sufferings that he may have to 
undergo in his imprisonment, but for the harm that those sufferings 
may work upon his outward form. 

Since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker sorrow eat my bud 

And chase the native beauty from his check, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit. 

And so he’ll die; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him: therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 


There is certainly ample justification for King Philip’s remark :— 


You are as fond of grief as of your child ; 


but Constance, with her ready wit and nimble fancy, turns his satire 
aside and starts upon a new train of thought :— 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 

Then, have I reason to be fond of grief? 

Oh, Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 

My widow-comfort and my sorrow’s cure !—iii. 4, 93. 


With these words she goes off the stage and we see her no more, 
and all that we hear of her afterwards is the rumour of her death. 
She has loved with frenzy, hated, chided, and lamented with frenzy, 
and therefore we feel that we can give every credence to the 
messenger’s tale :— 

The lady Constance in a frenzy died. 


Such is Constance as depicted by Shakespeare, the only mother of 
whom he has given a detailed portrait ; but after studying her character, 
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can we say that he has here portrayed the perfection of mother- 
hood? Every other phase of woman’s life he has entered into with 
the marvellous sympathy of genius : Cordelia is an ideal daughter, 
Imogen and Desdemona are ideal wives, Juliet and Miranda are 
perfect types of ‘ maiden lovers,” Isabella is an ideal sister, Celia and 
Rosalind give the lie to the well-worn sneer at women’s friendship ; 
Paulina is a type of the faithful attendant who passes her life in 
devotion to her mistress, Lychorida of the loving nurse who fills a 
mother’s vacant place, and whose grave is covered with flowers and 
watered with tears by the child whom she has cherished. 

But where is the ideal mother ? 

The tenderest expression of maternal feeling that we meet with 
in the plays is.to be found in Hermione’s greeting to her restored 
Perdita :— 
Yon gods, Jook down, 

And from your sacred vials pour your graces 

Upon my daughter’s head. Tell me, mine own, 

Where hast thou been preserved ?—where lived ?—how found 
Thy father’s court? for thou shalt hear that I, 

Knowing by Paulina that the Oracle 

Gave hope thou wast in being, have preserved 

Myself to see the issue.k— Zhe Winter’s Tale v. 3, 121. 


But Hermione as a mother is merely a sketch and not a com- 
pleted picture, while Thasia is touched in with even fainter strokes. 


My heart 
Leaps to be gone into my mother’s bosom, 


cries Marina, and Thasia replies :— 


Blest, and mine own ! 


But Pericles, in the moment of reunion, greets his daughter with 
an ecstasy of rapture :— 


O, Helicanus, strike me, honoured sir. 

Give me a gash, put me to present pain, 

Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 

O’erbear the shores of my mortality 

And drown me with their sweetness.—O, Helicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud 

As thunder threatens us, this is Marina !— 

Give me my robes, I am wild in my beholding, 

O, heavens, bless my girl !—Pericles v. 1, 192. 


Whether the circumstances of Shakespeare’s own life account in 
any way for his unusual treatment of the maternal character can be 
now but a matter of conjecture. Of Mary Arden we know too little 
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to determine what she was in herself, or what effect she produced 
upon her poet son ; while, though it is clear that there was a close 
tie of love between Shakespeare and his daughters, there is nothing 
to show what terms existed between them and their mother. Anne 
Hathaway will always remain one of the problem characters of 
history, and the “second best bed” will continue to be hurled as a 
crushing argument by her detractors and her defenders alike. The 
dust of Shakespeare’s life lies undisturbed, as well as the dust of his 
mortal body ; we may seek to reconstruct it, but we can only re- 
construct it according to our own fancy. 

This only we know of certain knowledge, that although Shakes- 
peare has sounded with the plummet of his genius all the depths of 
woman’s love as wife, daughter, sister, servant, and friend, he has 
left unexplored that mighty power of motherhood which is one of 
the great elemental forces of the world, and of which, when found in 
its perfection, it may be truly said that it “ beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

. MARY BRADFORD-WHITING. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF BUDDHISM. 


Thou who wouldst see where dawned the light at last 
North-westwards from the ‘‘ Thousand Gardens,” go 

By Gunga’s valley till thy steps be set 

On the green hills where those twin streamlets spring, 
Nilajan and Mohana ; follow them 

Winding beneath brdad-leaved mahua trees, 

Mid thickets of the sansar and the bir, 

Till on the plain the shining sisters meet 

In Phalgw’s bed, flowing by rocky banks 

To Gaya and the red Barrabar hills. —Light of Asia. 


HE old route to Bodh Gya, the birthplace of Buddhism, by the 
Grand Trunk Road through Hazaribagh, the country of the 
*‘ Thousand Gardens,” is no longer the road to be followed, except 
by such pilgrims as come to Gya from the immediate south. The 
East India railway line is now the great trunk line of communi- 
cation between Bengal and Behar and the rest of India, and he 
who would visit Gya, “where dawned the light at last,” travels by 
railway to the station of Bankipore, the official headquarters of the 
great Mahomedan city of Patna. From Bankipore a branch line of 
railway runs fifty-seven miles direct south to Gya, and from Gya to 
Bodh Gaya, which lies seven miles beyond, the traveller must 
proceed by road. 

A happy fortune leading us to Behar, we decided to seize the 
chance offered and to visit Gya. Leaving Bankipore in the early 
morning of a bright day in October, the train steamed southward 
through a smiling landscape along a raised embankment, which for 
several miles is bordered on either side by pipal trees, ficus religiosa, 
the sacred fig tree. On either hand wide-stretching rice-fields glowed 
a sheet of golden green in the morning sunlight, broken here and 
there by glimpses of clear pools of water, shining like mirrors set in 
frames of green plush, or widening into small lakes, whose surface 
was broken by tiny wavelets rippling in the fresh morning breeze. 
Groups and lines of tall palms broke the level expanse, or clustered 
round red-tiled village roofs, while every now and again dark groves 
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of heavy old mango trees relieved the stretch of vivid green, which 
was bounded in the far distance by dark lines of trees, tall palms, 
“like arrows shot from heaven,” showing clear against the pale blue 
of the sky-line. 

Nor was life wanting to complete the picture ; here and there on 
a stretch of higher ground white oxen drew the light wooden ploughs, 
driven by sturdy brown-skinned cultivators, their shoulders and 
limbs bare, but with heavy turbans of folded cloth about their heads. 
Buffaloes laved their shining dark sides in the water, or grazed on 
the raised borders of the fields ; a herd of sheep would be at rest on 
the wayside, or a drove of lean long-legged pigs, black and bristly, 
would scurry away, frightened by the rush of the train and heedless 
of the shrill cries of the little girl who drove them, and who looked 
as wild and unkempt as her charges. Grey and white egrets stood 
motionless at the water’s edge, doves, blue jays, and slender black 
kingcrows with long forked tails, perched on the telegraph wires ; 
bright green fly-catchers, with bronzed wings and long tail feathers, 
darted after their prey; while brilliant blue kingfishers watched the 
pools from overhanging branches, or plunged with a heavy splash to 
seize some tiny fish. At the wayside stations, when the train stopped, 
the silence of the countryside was almost startling, and was rendered 
more intense, rather than broken, by the murmur of voices on the 
platform and the continuous chatter of the brown minas in the 
station trees. 

Travellers passed along the road, which in many places runs 
beside the railway embankment: the bent form of age and the 
springy step of youth; women dressed in their graceful clinging 
saries, bearing their babes lightly on hip; a Hindu lady in her 
closely curtained crimson litter ; and the dead, shrouded in white 
and laid on a stretcher, borne head foremost on four men’s shoulders, 
taking their last journey to the banks of the sacred Ganges, there to 
be laid on the funeral pyre. 

As we advanced on our journey the country began to change, 
growing undulating, with here and there a small hill. Soon the hills 
among which the town of Gya is set came into sight, and three hours 
after leaving Bankipore the train steamed into the bare little station 
at Gya. Greeted on the platform with hospitable welcome, we were 
soon driving along in a high dogcart, through a bit of picturesque 
bazaar, under the welcome shade of an avenue of fine trees, through 
whose branches the midday sun fell in bright patches, past a small 
maidan, or common, at one end of which the little station church 
stands in the open, like a toy church of some child giant, and so on 
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to the European quarter of the station. Here the comfortable 
bungalows stand in their wide grounds, separated each from its neigh- 
bour by hedges of aloes or a line of trees ; and forming a dark back- 
ground to all rise the ranges of low rocky hills, within whose 
sheltering circle lies the sacred city. 

The welcome bath and breakfast over, a quiet rest, an hour of 
pleasant chat at the station club, watching tennis played in 
the golden light of a clear sunset, and then in the cool evening, with 
the rosy after-glow flushing in the western sky, and Jupiter rising 
gloriously in the east, we drove by darkening roads to where the Gya 
cow keeps lonely watch on a far hill-side. The Gya cowand calf are 
roughly hewn out of grey stone ; the story goes that they were placed 
in their present. position by supernatural agency on a dark night 
long years ago. Generations of worshippers have worn the stone 
with their hands placed in prayer on the beast’s forehead, wind and 
rain sweeping over the bare rocks have worked their will on the graven 
image, the horns have long broken away, and it is only to the eye 
of faith that the rough figure bears any resemblance to the sacred cow. 
The image is placed on a small platform of brickwork, and altogether 
stands about four feet high ; its grey outlines were indistinguishable in 
the gathering dusk against the rising ground until we stood beside it. 
There is no protecting wall round the cow, no priest in charge; no 
sign of human life was near as we stood beside it in the clear star- 
light, the silence of the darkening air broken only by the measured 
hoot of an owl on the hill beyond; the raised white road on which 
our waiting pony trap showed a dark group winding on towards the 
pass in the distance. 

The stone cow, the Gye, is said to give its name to Gya, but 
there is more than one legend regarding the name of the city. Sir 
W. W. Hunter, in the “ Imperial Gazetteer” of India, quotes one 
which says that the name is derived from that of a Pagan monster, 
whose fate is recorded in the Vaya Purana. His only “crime” was 
his desire to save sinners from perdition ; accordingly, Brahma him- 
self undertook the task of putting a stop to his career. This he 
effected by treacherously persuading Gya to lie down, that a feast 
might be held upon his body, and then placing a heavy stone upon 
him. When the monster struggled to get free the gods prevailed 
upon him to keep quiet by the promise that they would come and 
take up their abode on the spot, and that all pilgrims who worshipped 
there should be delivered from the pains of hell. To assist him in 
subduing Gya, Brahma created fourteen Brahmans, and the 
“Gyawals” of the present day claim to be their descendants. The 
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Gyawals are not recognised by true Brahmans, but they are held in 
great veneration by the pilgrims, whose fees go to them, and all the 
sacred sites are in their possession and charge. 

We were up betimes next morning, for it was the day when we were 
really to reach the desired goal of our journey, and hastily despatch- 
ing an early breakfast, we were soon started on the road to Bodh Gya. 
The day previous to our arrival there had been very heavy rain, which 
had washed the trees, cleared the air, and filled the river to its brim ; 
and the freshness of the air, bearing as it did the first faint touch of 
the approaching cold season, the warmth of the sun, and the buoyancy 
of the atmosphere, raised our spirits with a joyous sense of exhilara- 
tion, as we drove through as lovely scenery as the eye of man may 
desire to rest upon. Leaving the city, our road lay direct south ; to 
our right stretched luxuriant rice-fields, with here and there a village, 
now a wayside shrine, and now a small white temple, whose arched 
entrance showed within a grim and hideous idol painted a flaming 
scarlet. Trees bordered the roadside or massed themselves in heavy 
groves, populous with birds, while many a fine pipal tree bore on its 
massive trunk the sacred vermilion marks which showed it to be an 
object of worship, to which the garlands of flowers which lay fading 
in the sun had been freshly offered that morning. 

To our left ran the stream of the sacred Fulgo, or Phalgti river, 
which is formed by the junction of two hill streams, the Lildjan and 
the Mohana, which unite near Bodh Gya. The Hindus consider 
the river especially sacred for the half-mile or so of its length which 
passes their holy city of Gya, and many offerings are made by the 
devout in that portion of its sandy bed. The road to Bodh Gya 
follows the course of the river for almost the whole of the seven 
miles, at times quite on the bank of the stream, again a little further 
back, allowing room for a strip of grass land, on which date palms 
grow in graceful luxuriance, or heavy foliaged trees give the wayfarer 
grateful shade. The river was in flood when we saw it, and spread 
from shore to shore, a width of over a quarter of a mile; but at other 
times it shrinks in its sandy bed, and in the dry season is altogether 
lost—a river of sand. On the farther bank, some two miles away, 
runs a range of hills covered with low scrub, and on the level plain 
between them and the river lies cultivated land, interspersed with 
trees and tall palms, forming a lovely background to the bright 
sparkling river which runs in swift current from south to north. In 
spite of its width the Fulgo is fordable in almost every part, and 
numbers of villagers were crossing as we passed, bearing their loads 
on their heads and wading little more than knee-deep in the flood. 
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When about a quarter of a mile from Bodh Gya we came in sight 
of the great temple showing through the trees. Then, driving past 
a massive wall which surrounds the Hindu monastery to which the 
whole of Bodh Gya belongs, and which is under the rule of an abbot, 
the Mahunt, we passed without entering its heavy gateway and pulled 
up at the foot of sharply rising ground, up which we walked. And 
there before us, its massive proportions rising from a square sunken 
hollow, on whose brow we stood, was the great temple, the sacred 
shrine which we had journeyed so far to see. The great Buddhist 
temple marks the spot where Prince Sakya Sinha, the founder of the 
Buddhist religion nearly 600 years before Christ, attained Virvana, 
after five years of contemplation seated under the sacred pipal, or fig 
tree. 

The temple as it now stands was restored in 1880-84 by the 
British Government. Before that period the whole was a ruined 
mass, from which arose a slender quadrangular pyramid of great 
height, the lower portion of which was covered up and hidden among 
the débris. As now restored it is a pyramidal pile of masonry, rising 
to a height of 160 feet. At each of the four corners rises a smaller 
reproduction of the main spire, and the whole building is covered 
with architectural ornamentation of the symbolical lotus flower, and 
with niches containing stone figures. Looking up at the great mass 
the eye is wearied by the endless repetition of ornament ; higher and 
ever higher the niches, most of them enshrining stone figures of 
Buddha, headless, perhaps, or armless, scarred or mutilated, but 
always unmistakably the Buddha, while the central ornament on each 
face of the pyramid, rising in diminishing size to the pinnacle, is the 
sacred lotus blossom. Numberless doves and green parrots flutter 
round and perch on this majestic temple of the great Protector of 
Life, and their tender moans and shrill cries falling softly through 
the still air that bright morning on which we stood looking up at 
the great shrine, formed fit accompaniment to our reverent thoughts 
of Him who “ would not let one cry whom He could save.” 

Having been dug out of its ruins, the temple now stands in a sunken 
square, to which the descent is made by stone steps. The main 
entrance is from the northern side, where the ground, which rises in 
a steep incline from the road, is much higher than on the other 
sides. Descending the steps, we walked along a narrow gravelled 
road and reached the temple entrance, which faces east. Placed 
beside this entrance are two tall poles, adorned respectively with a 
gilt cock and a gilded umbrella, votive offering of wealthy Buddhists. 
Over the actual entrance to the sacred shrine itself, the ancient 
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temple of thousands of years, is, oh! practical Indian Public Works 
Department of the nineteenth century, an arch of iron rods support- 
ing a tin street lantern which holds a kerosine oil burner. 

The whole immense structure is built over three vaulted chambers 
one above the other, which pierce inwards in tunnel fashion to about 
the centre of the pile. Each chamber is entered by a single doorway 
with heavy stone lintels and stone sockets, and grooves for the 
doors which are no longer there. Daylight finds admittance through 
this entrance alone, and it shows at the far end of the lowest 
chamber a raised stone platform, on which is seated a large gilded 
stone figure of Buddha, with calm features and downcast eyes, in 
the usual attitude of meditation, the legs crossed, the right foot with 
upturned sole resting within the left knee. This is the principal 
shrine in the temple, the holy of holies, and the great golden figure 
is surrounded and adorned by the offerings of devout pilgrims. 
When we saw it the figure was veiled with a silk scarf of gold and 
crimson, which was removed by a Brahman boy, who came forward 
to act as our guide. Above the statue was a square canopy of 
white muslin, which hung in a deep plain border, depending from 
which were small globes of coloured glass, the whole the offering 
of a worshipper. On the platform, flanking the central figure, were 
two groups of small alabaster statuettes of Buddha, with painted 
hair and lips, to the number of fifteen. They ranged from a few 
inches to a foot and a half in height, and were all the offerings of 
Burmese pilgrims, who visit Bodh Gya in large numbers. Hanging 
from the vaulted roof and the walls were long silk and paper rolls, 
looking like immensely elongated Chinese lanterns which had 
become attenuated in the process of lengthening ; these were also 
offerings of pilgrims, and so were a heap of coloured silks thrown 
loosely in one corner, with tiny oil lamps, small votive tapers, and 
other decorative paraphernalia. 

On the platform before the figure there were several stone cups 
and a brass bell with figured handle, which the boy priest told us 
were used by the Hindu Mahunt who does daily Pujah at the 
shrine. It seems incongruous that a Hindu priest should conduct 
the worship at a Buddhist altar, but the temple and the land on 
which it stands is the property of the Brahmans, and they have long 
held the right of conducting worship in the shrine. A claim was 
recently made on behalf of the Buddhist worshippers for the custody 
of the temple, and the whole question was argued at length before 
the local law courts, with the result that the Brahman A/ahunt was. 
confirmed in the position and privileges which had been exercised 
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by his predecessors for more than a century, and which have never 
interfered with the rights of Buddhists to worship in the temple. 
Before the work of restoration, this lower and chief portion of 
the temple was inaccessible, as it was buried in the fallen masonry 
and the accumulated dust of centuries, which rose as high as the 
second storey, so that the upper chamber was entered direct. The 
upper chamber is now reached by two steep flights of stone steps, 
one within each of the corner turrets in front of the temple. These 
steps, as well as the thresholds and every little niche and corner, 
were covered with oil and grease from the numerous little oil lamps 
and candles burnt by worshippers, and the narrow worn steps of 
grey stone were rendered doubly slippery and difficult by the grease. 
Emerging from the stairway, we found ourselves on a narrow 
terrace, which runs round the temple at a height of about twenty-five 
feet. The parapet of this terrace is adorned by stone balusters 
of varying size, each beautifully carved in relief. Some of the small 
figures of Buddha are exquisitely perfect, but the greater portion are 
sadly mutilated. The upper chamber of the temple opens on to 
this terrace ; it is of the same proportions as the lower chamber, and 
a figure of Buddha of the same size as the chief figure is also placed 
on a platform at the end of the chamber. This image, however, is 
not gilt, like the other, the gilding of which has been carried out 
bit by bit by the pious labours of pilgrims, who bring gold leaf as 
their offering to the temple, and lay it on the image piece by piece, 
in larger or smaller quantities, each according to his means, till in 
the course of years almost the whole of the huge idol has been 
covered. When the chief figure is quite completed the one in the 
upper chamber will receive its share. The third chamber is situated 
above the second ; it is now closed. The entrance was built up during 
the work of restoration, as it was thought that an influx of pilgrims 
at any time might possibly threaten the safety of the whole structure, 
should there be any undetected flaw or failure in the ancient edifice. 
On the western side of the temple, its branches resting against 
the building, is the “ Bodhi Drum,” the sacred pipal tree. It is not 
claimed that this tree is the original one under whose shade Buddha 
sat in meditation for five long years ere he attained JVirvana, but it 
is said to grow on the identical spot, and to be a scion of the old 
tree which fell to pieces from age. It is quite small, not more than 
twenty feet high, and grows on a raised square platform of earth 
filled into a surrounding wall of masonry which projects from the 
temple. The branches were covered with bunches of straw placed 
at intervals, which we found were tied round /ayers, which are 
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prepared by the Brahmans for sale to the devout at exorbitant 
prices, to be carried away and reverently planted in their homes in 
distant lands. Built against the temple, under the branches of the 
tree, is another platform, the top formed of a thick slab of stone, 
which is cut in an open pattern of tracery, and is said to be the 
identical stone on which Buddha sat in contemplation. 

Surrounding the temple there was originally a railing of solid 
stone, built by the great Buddhist King Asoka, of which only a 
ragment now remains in preservation to show what a fine work it 
was. Other broken portions of the railing are placed in position 
round the base of the temple ; there is also a restored stone gateway, 
near it a s¢upa beautifully carved and in good preservation, at its 
base a kneeling figure. Indeed, the whole square of the temple is 
crowded with restored buildings and remains, which it would be 
wearisome to attempt to describe in detail, but all showing how 
magnificent the original temple must have been, and _ bearing 
testimony to the treasure and labour that were lavished on it during 
successive ages. 

A range of modern buildings just by the temple entrance con- 
tains various Hindu shrines ; in one is a circular stone slab about 
two feet in diameter, on which are the imprints of two feet side by 
side, each some twelve inches in length. The Hindu pilgrims who 
lay their offerings at these shrines have to pay a few copper coins at 
each to the Brahman in charge. We heard a Brahman, who was 
persuading two pilgrims to pay their devotions to the footprints, 
employ a mixture of bullying and cajolery quite in the style of an 
auctioneer. What!” he cried, “go away without touching the 
footprints of Permasur” (the Almighty), “just to save two fice! Shame 
on you! Shame! Well, give one fice, then, only one fice, one pice 
between the two of you, there now! Come away, come!” And 
the two frugal ones shamefacedly drew near, and putting down the 
pice, touched the stone with bowed heads and hurried away. 

The Brahman priests at all these sacred places are great extor- 
tioners, and live an idle, useless life of self-indulgence. Even the 
wandering mendicants, the /ogis, for all their matted hair and bare 
ash-smeared bodies, are, many of them, sturdy, well-fed rogues ; they 
are repulsive creatures to behold. While we looked down from the 
terrace of the temple three of these Jogis came below to worship at 
the Hindu shrines. One who particularly attracted our notice was 
young and strongly built, his copper-coloured skin shining through 
the grey wood ashes with which his face and whole body were 
smeared. His heavy long hair had been plaited in numerous thin 
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tight plaits, never to be undone or dressed, each fastened off with a 
strip of cloth plaited in with the hair, which from dirt and exposure 
to sun and rain was bleached to a dull tan colour. The dirtiest and 
smallest possible cotton loin cloth, a necklace of heavy wooden 
beads, a formidable bamboo staff, and a beggar’s gourd, the Kar- 
mandel, completed this Jogi’s costume, which was the same as that of 
every member of his fraternity. To prepare for his devotions this 
Jogi, laying down his staff and gourd, shook down the mass of plaits 
on his head, stooping so that they should hang forward over his face; 
he then divided them, and throwing half sideways and backwards, 
did the same to the other half, so that they crossed above his brow 
in the form of a high coronet ; the ends he deftly folded away under 
the sides, and thus crowned with the snakelike coils, he entered the 
lower temple and passed from. our sight. 

Western civilisation has laid its resistless hand even on these 
loathsome survivals of the dark ages of the East. An especially 
hideous /ogi not only submitted to be photographed by an European 
traveller, but asked that a copy of his portrait, cabinet size, should be 
forwarded to him by post, and gave his name and an address, to 
which it was accordingly sent. Another /ogz, aged and emaciated, 
painted, ash-smeared, almost naked, poring over a time-worn manu- 
script in a wayside shrine, looked up to see us pass from over a pair 
of modern nickel-framed spectacles straddling on his nose. While 
yet another passed from house to house receiving alms in a gourd, 
painted scarlet, with enamel paint. 

To return to the Bodh Gya temple: on the rising ground to the 
east is a miserable hut, in whose unplastered walls of clay and broken 
bricks there are embedded here and there fragments of sculpture 
from the old remains. There is one low door to this hut, and in the 
centre of the floor is a rough circular slab of stone about three feet 
in diameter. The stone is cracked across, and the legend attaching 
to it says that it cannot be moved from its present position by human 
agency. Should any effort to dislodge it succeed, an immense snake 
will be released, and the world will be destroyed. The crack is said 
to have been caused by an attempt to move the slab by means of 
five elephants harnessed to it, whose united efforts only succeeded in 
cracking the stone without disturbing its position. The hut which 
has been built over the stone is not an inviting spot, and, seeing the 
shed skins of snakes glistening white in the crevices of the walls, we 
were glad to leave it hurriedly. 

The purely Hindu temples of Gya, though they can lay no claim 
to antiquity when compared to the great Buddhist pile at Bodh Gya, 
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are of much interest, and some of them of great beauty, and amply 
repay a visit. The position of Gya as a sacred city of the Hindus is 
of comparatively modern growth, dating from some five centuries 
ago. It is, however, a popular place{of pilgrimage, and the number 
of pilgrims who visit the city is estimated at 100,000 yearly. There 
are no less than forty-five sacred spots in and about Gya at which 
pilgrims worship and make their offerings, and as the places must be 
visited in their regular order and on stated days of the pilgrims’ stay, 
to accomplish the full round occupies thirteen days. All worshippers, 
however, do not go through the whole number ; some visit only one 
spot, others two or more, while others again visit the full number of 
forty-five shrines. The object of a pilgrimage to Gya is to free the 
pilgrim’s deceased relatives from purgatory, and he, therefore, before 
starting walks five times round his native village calling upon the 
souls of his relations to accompany him to Gya. Arrived there, the 
pilgrim makes offering at each shrine where he worships of small 
balls of rice, one for each of the departed souls, while the Brahman 
who accompanies him on his round as his spiritual guide chants a 
short prayer. 

The principal temple in Gya is built over the impress of a huge 
foot on the solid rock ; it is dedicated to the Hindu god Vishnu and 
is known as Vishnupad, or the temple of Vishnu’s foot. The 
Vishnupad temple is situated in the heart of the old city and is 
approached through narrow streets paved with stone, where no 
vehicles can pass. On the occasion of our visit we left our carriage 
where the wide street ends, and passed on foot through the close 
passages. The houses are all strongly built of brick and stone, three 
and four storeys high. Most have overhanging wooden balconies, 
many of them quaintly carved and worn and black with age, as are 
the heavy low carved doors and the wooden pillars which support the 
verandahs where the shopmen display their wares. In the lawless 
old days before the British rule was established the wild Mahratta 
horsemen often attacked Gya, in spite of the sanctity of the town, 
but were invariably repulsed by the priests, fourteen companies of 
whom defended the gates, supported by the landowners and men 
of wealth who took refuge within the walls. The thick walls, small 
barred windows, and narrow tortuous ways tell of the old times when 
might was right. 

The old city is built on rising ground, and the Vishnupad temple 
is on the summit of a low hill overhanging the river Fulgo. 
The temple is an octagonal building, rising in a spire about 100 feet 
high, topped with a pinnacle of burnished brass. It is built entirely 
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of grey stone, without any mortar or cement; the great blocks have 
been cut and polished to fit each other, and are dovetailed together 
with the most perfect exactness. Attached to the temple is a large 
square porch, round which runs a gallery ; the pillars are all of solid 
stone, and the roof crowned with a rounded dome. The porch, like 
the temple, is of grey stone, and together they form a building of 
great interest and beauty. Unfortunately, it is so hemmed in by 
the surrounding houses that it is impossible to get a good view of the 
whole. ‘The spire of the temple is adorned, as in all Hindu temples, 
with small red and white streamers floating from long bamboo poles. 
To arrange and change these flags men climb the building, and, to 
assist them, three or four iron chains hang from the topmost pinnacle. 
Large round links are placed at intervals along the chains, and the 
men climb by these to the very. summit ; a task requiring no small 
degree of both strength and nerve. 

The Vishnupad shrine is a small octagonal chamber, the low 
wooden door of which is covered with plates of silver. Within is 
a shallow octagonal basin with a raised border of silver, and in its 
centre is the footprint of Vishnu imprinted on the rock, and said to 
be sixteen inches long. No European, nor any of alien faith, are 
admitted even within the porch ; but standing outside we could look 
into the interior, and saw the basin surrounded by a close circle of 
worshippers, both men and women, crouching round it and throw- 
ing in their offerings of rice and flowers. A Brahman moving 
round the circle poured water brought from the sacred stream of 
the Ganges, from the tiny spout of a small brass vessel, on to the 
offerings as they fell, while another priest sat on the ground among 
the worshippers and chanted prayers in a high monotone. 

Outside, just beyond the temple porch, a stone colonnade leads 
by worn and difficult steps down a steep, rocky bank to the river, in 
which numbers of men and women were bathing preparatory to 
worshipping in the temple. Numerous pilgrims passed to and fro, 
and each, as they left the temple, their devotions completed, struck 
a resounding stroke on one of the many great brass bells which hung 
in the porch to call the attention of the gods to their petitions. In 
a corner under the porch an old Brahman sat cross-legged on a mat, 
reading from a yellow manuscript, while a boy fanned him with a 
large palm-leaf fan. Near by a young black Brahmin bull, a wreath 
of crimson and white balsam flowers resting on his forehead round 
his horns, surveyed the scene with calm eyes, indifferent to the in- 
cessant clang of the bells and to the passing crowd. 

Leaving the temple we passed a group of mourning women 
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going to worship, probably for the first time after the loss of some 
beloved one. Walking with quick, steady steps three moved in 
advance, the chief mourner in the centre; her face was shrouded in 
her robe and with either hand she clasped her companions close, 
their other hands meeting behind her back ; the voices of all three 
mingled in mournful lamentation wild and high, echoed by two 
other women who followed them closely, also clinging together with 
clasped hands. Numbers of beggars thronged the roadways and sat 
in pitiful rows against each sunny wall, lepers and cripples, the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, a ghastly display of the grievous afflictions 
from which poor humanity suffers ; and the crowds in the streets 
thickening as the day advanced, we were glad to leave the close heat 
of the narrow streets and breathe the fresh air of the open country 
again. 

Our last trip at Gya was to visit a temple on the summit of a hill 
called Ramsila. Just at the rise of the hill, on the eastern side, is a 
temple of brick and stone, and then begins a climb of 336 masonry 
steps, and a most toilsome ascent it proved. The steps have been 
built by the piety of a local landowner ; they are of varying depth 
and length, adapted to the natural rise of the ground and the shape 
of the rocks, the tops of which crop through here and there. Half- 
way up there is a rest house, and on the top of a hill is a raised plat- 
form, built up of the great rocks that form the summit, and of 
masonry, on which stands the temple, which contains images of 
Mahadeo and Parvati, and is shadowed by a grand old pipal tree. 
From the hill-top the temple looks down on the one hand on the 
Fulgo, flowing under a light iron bridge and round a small, thickly- 
wooded island, and on the other side on to the railway station. 
Before it spreads the city, a fair picture of green gardens, with white 
houses among the trees, the glint of water here and there, and, in 
the distance, the higher mass of the close-set houses of the old city, 
while through all temple after temple flashes back the sun from 
gilded pinnacle, or flutters with the bright gleam of gay coloured 
streamers. Encircling all the south and stretching away to the north- 
east run the ranges of hills, and to the north, as far as the eye can 
reach, extends the fertile plain, golden green with the waving rice, 
through which runs a straight black line, the iron road of the railway. 

The sun was sinking low as we came down from the height, and 
as we drove away in the cool, sweet evening hour, we bade fare- 
well to the sacred city, our visit to which will long linger in our 
minds, a light for Memory to turn to when she wishes a gleam upon 
her face. 
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“A LIFE THAT FOR THEE WAS 
RESIGNED.” 


T is somewhat less than a score of years since the present writer, 
sojourning for a brief while in that austere fastness of Pro- 
testantism and Orange stronghold, “black Belfast,” found himself 
welcomed, with the marvellously kindly, gracious hospitality which 
seems the first instinct of every Irish home, into a family circle now 
long since dissolved, or rather reunited to the beloved of an earlier 
day, of which they, then, were sole survivors. 

They were two old maiden sisters. Frail, wrinkled, bending 
under the infirmities of age with a delicate gracefulness born of high 
breeding, they seemed like stranded sea-shells or relics of some 
earlier day, when women were shielded from the rougher, coarser 
winds of everyday life. 

Like stranded sea-shells too, which, held to living ears, murmur 
ever of the great sea whence they came, they murmured ever to 
those who listened of tempests long past and of those troublous 
times of war and revolution when houses were sacked, properties 
devastated, every male thing in the family “ out,” in prison or hiding, 
or living on sufferance or suspicion, while it fell to the lot of their 
women to hold the family treasures. 

Family silver, precious relics, portrait or miniature bearing their 
sacred story, all were guarded by loving wife or loyal sister or 
devoted daughter while home and home circle were not ; and these 
two old ladies, with their gentle yet eager faces, their thin, trembling, 
wrinkled hands, and bent and wasted forms, were the holders of 
a traditional treasure, the proud and reverent custodians of relics 
which meant more to them and theirs than many a rivitre of 
diamonds or collet of pearls. 

From a younger cousin, a bright-eyed Irishman, whose speaking 
face glowed with almost reverent pride as he spoke of them, I 
learned that the pair were maiden daughters of one who had borne 
the dear title of sister to “‘a martyr of ’98”—to one who had died 
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upon the scaffold, she gathering and holding “for the family ” all 
those touching little mementoes which sorrowing love will ever, in 
all ages, hold dear. 

We all know how Ireland has been served by those who, once 
aliens and for the most part of Norman blood, like the family of that 
popular hero, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, or the man who, “without 
one drop of Irish blood in him,” has held Ireland in the hollow of 
his hand for years, became Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores—more Irish 
than the Irish themselves ; and it was so also with this family, the 
Teelings of Ulster. Almost the only Catholic family of distinction 
in the “ black North,” and allied from time to time with some of 
its noblest names, Luke Teeling, their representative in ‘the dark 
days preceding ‘’98,” was a man of singularly upright and unbend- 
ing disposition. A “righteous man,” so strict in his integrity that 
not only did his own county, Antrim, select him as its delegate to 
the National Convention in 1782, but Protestant Belfast passed a 
vote of confidence in him as their representative also ; yet, though 
devoted son to his unhappy and persecuted country, he had no 
wish to enter the lists in strife, and would fain have compassed by 
constitutional means the reform which his younger countrymen were 
planning in the ranks of the “ United Irishmen.” And among these his 
two young sons, Bartholomew and Charles, who, with the daring of 
their years and the courage of their race, were foremost at meetings 
and drills, escaping from the paternal mansion by rope-ladders from 
the windows at night, plotting with kindred souls for the uprising 
which was to free their land from England’s misrule—from the 
pitch-cap and the gibbet, the inhuman tortures of “Sandys Provost 
and Beresford’s riding school,” and other horrors, and rejecting 
proffers of fame and advancement in the world with the reckless 
generosity of youth—for Ireland’s sake. 

Bartholomew, the eldest, is described as a tall, graceful, melan- 
choly youth, a lover of books, and thoughtful for his years ; 
penetrated, even more deeply than those about him, with the bitter 
sense of wrong and suffering and injustice in all the length and 
breadth of his unhappy country. Like most of the young “United 
Irishmen,” he had long ago felt that England would never volun- 
tarily give justice or peace to her conquered hereditary foe, and 
that the only hope of an oppressed and downtrodden people lay 
in help from without. 

Surely none could blame them who knew—as English readers 
seldom do know—the state of persecution, the penal laws, the 
reign of terror of a lawless soldiery, which goaded them to that 
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thought—that France, just springing to a seeming new life of liberty, 
might come to the help of them and theirs. Whether actuated by 
this idea, or despairing of success by other means, we do not learn 
very clearly, but certain it is that, after making a comprehensive 
survey of the entire coast, defences, and distinctive features of his 
native country, which examination he accomplished alone and on 
foot for the most part, young Teeling crossed over to France and 
became a voluntary exile, entering the French army and serving a 
campaign under General Hoche. 

When the idea of an invasion of England by Napoleon, con- 
templated at one time, was abandoned, and he turned his ambitious 
thoughts elsewhere, a smaller expeditionary force, under General 
Humbert, was fitted out and despatched from La Rochelle, rather 
to content the importunities of the “United Irishmen ” who clamoured 
for assistance, one would almost suppose, than as a serious under- 
taking; and with this all too slender army served, and landed in 
their native country, two or three young Irishmen, who had up to 
this time been serving in the Vendean campaign under Hoche. 
They were Matthew Tone, a certain O’Sullivan, and Bartholomew 
Teeling. The latter, who was only twenty-four years of age, had, 
by his winning manners and aristocratic bearing, attracted the 
special attention of the somewhat blunt and undignified republican 
general, who named him his aide-de-camp at starting, and seems 
to have brought him constantly forward, so that young Teeling’s 
position, both as aide to the French general and interpreter between 
him and the inhabitants when they required information, brought 
him into special prominence. He was thus enabled to use his in- 
fluence on behalf of the defenceless populations of the various towns 
and villages through which the invading armies passed on their way 
from Killala, where they landed, to Castlebar, where their most 
important engagement took place ; and it was remarked and testified 
to afterwards by one of the witnesses called at the trials, that while 
the “rebels” had indulged in certain excesses which they endeavoured 
to justify or excuse by pleading that “they only injured Protestants,” 
young Teeling had warmly exclaimed that he “knew no difference 
between a Protestant and a Catholic, nor should any be allowed, and 
that as far as he could he would not suffer persons of any sect to be 
injured.” In the letter addressed by Humbert himself, after his 
defeat, to the president of the court-martial, he recalls the same 
fact, stating that “ Teeling, by his bravery and generous conduct, 
has prevented, in all the towns through which we have passed, the 
insurgents from proceeding to the most criminal excesses. Write to 
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Killala, to Ballina, to Castlebar, there does not live an inhabitant 
who will not render him the greatest justice.” 

It seems almost incredible to us now that the French authorities 
should have permitted so small a body of men as composed Humbert’s 
“army” to land unsupported in a hostile country. We can only 
suppose either that they believed the Irish people to be stronger, 
more united, and better prepared for action than they really were, or, 
as a recent writer suggests, that the real object of the invasion was 
merely to annoy England and to force a peace. In effect, however, 
Humbert, with his 700 men, was able not only to marshal and organise 
to a certain extent the vast but utterly undisciplined hordes which 
flocked to his standard as he passed along, but even to hold Killala, 
leave a small garrison there, and march on to attack Castlebar, with 
its garrison of 6,000 men, eighteen cannons, and an experienced 
commander. 

At the commencement of the campaign, Humbert had issued a 
proclamation which in all probability was translated or even com- 
posed by his young Irish interpreter and aide-de-camp, and ran as 
follows :— 

Irishmen ! You have not forgot Bantry Bay; you know what efforts France 
has made to assist you. Her affection for you, her desire to avenge your wrongs 
and ensure your independence can never be impaired. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, behold Frenchmen arrived amongst you. They come to support your 
courage, to share your dangers, to join their arms and to mix their blood with 
yours in the sacred cause of liberty. . . . We swear the most inviolable respect 
for your properties, your laws, and all your religious opinions. Be free; be 
masters in your own country! We look for no other conquest than that of your 
liberty, no other success than yours. ... Recollect America, free from the 
moment she wished to be so. The contest between you and your oppressors 
cannot be long. Union! Liberty! The Irish Republic! Such is ourcry. Let 
usmarch!.. .” 

Spurred by these words, and by the consciousness that they were 
fighting in a sacred cause, not only that of political liberty, but, as 
they believed, in that of religious freedom, the raw Irish recruits 
seconded their more experienced allies so ably that, after a desperate 
struggle, victory remained with their arms, and the English retired in 
confusion. After entering and taking possession of the town of 
Castlebar, Humbert despatched his aide-de-camp, Teeling, with a 
flag of truce after the flying enemy to treat with them and offer 
honourable terms of capitulation. By some unaccountable blunder— 
for other than blunder it can surely not have been—the young envoy 
was seized and made prisoner by the exasperated English, his escort 
shot, and his flag taken from him. After being dragged as a prisoner 
for several miles with the retreating army and subjected to threats 
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and insults, he was at length brought before the general in command 
and allowed to present the message which should have been 
delivered with all ceremony and honour. Both appear to have 
been in a violent state of indignation; ‘Teeling at the unheard-of 
reception he had been subjected to, and Lake at the fact of an 
Irishman being the one appointed to bring messages of truce. “ You 
are an Irishman and a rebel, sir,” he exploded. ‘ Why have you been 
selected by General Humbert on this occasion?” “ ‘To convey to 
you, sir, his proposal in a language which he presumes that you 
understand,” retorted the young officer contemptuously ; and one can 
picture them as they stood, the Englishman grey-haired and angry, 
the French-Irishman cool and disdainful, but none the less haughtily 
resentful of his treatment. ‘And as to your menace,” he went on, 
“you cannot be ignorant that you have left with us many British 
officers, prisoners at Castlebar.” The situation was strained, and 
needed a peacemaker ; so presently Lake retired, and was succeeded 
by General Hutchinson, a quiet, gentlemanly man, whose tact 
smoothed over the awkwardness of the moment, apologising 
courteously for the lamentable mistake which had occurred, and 
trusting that it might not be unfavourably represented to the French 
General. Young Teeling was not to be outdone in politeness, and, 
after insisting on the return of his flag of truce (which is said to have 
been one he had himself captured that morning), he took his leave, 
refusing a proffered escort with the words, ‘‘ General Hutchinson’s 
honour is my protection”; to which that gentleman responded, 
“Then General Hutchinson shall be your escort,” as he insisted on 
accompanying him beyond the English lines. 

After this came an engagement and another success for the 
Franco-Irish arms at Collooney, where a somewhat picturesque 
incident brings young Teeling again prominently forward. As a 
recent historian tells us :— 


While all acquitted themsclves creditably in this engagement it is admitted that 
Colonel Vereker on the one side, and Bartholomew Teeling on the other, carried 
off the chief honours of the day. . . . On the other side Bartholomew Teeling 
bore off the palm from all, both French and Irish. He was a young man of rare 
endowments, both of mind and body ; and, betaking himself to France when the 
expedition for Ireland was organising, he offered his valuable services to IIumbert, 
and cast in his lot with men whom he believed to be engaged in an effort to 
benefit his country. The French gave him all their confidence, which he justified 
by serving as interpreter and negotiator, by managing the Irish, over whom he 
acquired unbounded influence, and by being always foremost to encounter every 
danger which presented itself, as at Castlebar, where he greatly distinguished 
himself. 

From the beginning of the conflict at Carricknagat he was the soul of the 
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movement, and eclipsed all his comrades ; but towards the close he eclipsed even 
himself by a feat which might appear incredible if the evidence of its performance 
was not overwhelming. Finding the French advance arrested by a cannon which 
was placed on Park’s Hill, under an able gunner named Whitters, and which had 
already struck down several men in the front of the column, he called again and 
again on those about him to advance ; but meeting no response he set spurs to a 
noble grey charger on which he rode, galloped down a long stretch of level grass 
land, which still separated the contending forces, and, pulling up at Park’s Hill, 
and drawing coolly a pistol from its holster, shot dead the formidable Whitters 
behind his cannon, moving back next moment, amid a shower of bullets, as 
unconcerned and as safe as one of Homer’s heroes in the hands of a tutelary 
goddess. This episode decided the battle, for when Teeling now called on the 
men in the column to follow him, they sprang forward toa man and swept every- 
thing before them. Teeling’s disposal of Whitters is almost the only incident of 
the engagement now remembered in the neighbourhood. Even the names of 
Vereker and Humbert have slipped from the people’s memories, but Teeling and 
his famous grey are still as vivid in the traditions of the Ox mountains as they 
were on the morrow of Carricknagat. 

But the brief success of the Franco-Irish campaign was drawing 
toaclose. England at last buckled to in earnest, and sent forth a 
goodly army to disperse the rebels. An engagement ensued at 
Ballinamuck, of which the issue could not be uncertain. Humbert, 
with his handful of men and his two or three Irish officers, were 
taken prisoners; the unhappy Irish insurgents were slaughtered 
without mercy, no quarter given, and their French allies, after being 
detained for a few days in custody, were ignominiously put on board 
ship and conveyed back to their native shores. 

When the French general saw that all was lost on the bloody 
field of Ballinamuck, he turned to his young Irish aide-de-camp 
with the words, “ Allons, mon brave camarade, nous mourons 
ensemble !” and no better fate would he who was thus addressed 
have asked for, than thus to die on the field of battle for Ireland. 
Unhappily it was not to be so. The little group of men who stood 
ready to fight to the death were surrounded, overwhelmed, and 
taken prisoners ; and although, as a family tradition records it, the 
English officers who had sat at his father’s table and held the hand 
of friendship with him and his, most chivalrously refused to recognise 
the young rebel taken in arms, Bartholomew Teeling was too well- 
known a figure to pass unquestioned. He was conveyed to Dublin, 
and a court-martial convened there, to try him on a charge of high 
treason. 

It was noted at the time, and has remained a question of doubt- 
ful legality, whether, the civil tribunals being open as usual, young 
Teeling should have been arraigned before a military one. He was 
not a British officer, but a civilian in French uniform, and should 
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thus have been tried, either as a rebel citizen, or, if the alleged 
naturalisation as a French subject suggested in his own speech were 
accepted, then as a prisoner of war; but the minds of men were too 
inflamed, the exasperation of the English public too extreme, to 
leave room for a calm and judicial mode of procedure. His own 
commanding officer, General Humbert, finding him excluded from 
their general release and exportation, protested vehemently against 
this action on the part of the British Government, and sent a formal 
demand, in the name of his own Government, for the person of his 
aide-de-camp, exclaiming passionately to those about him, “I will 
not part with him! An hour ago, and ere this had occurred he 
should have perished in the midst of us, with a rampart of French 
bayonets around him! I will accompany him to prison or to 
death!” And, when he learned that Teeling was actually about to 
appear before a court-martial, he sent a second and still more 
vigorous appeal to its members, repeating that, “I flatter myself that 
the proceedings in your court will be favourable to him, and that 
you will treat him with the greatest indulgence.” 

It seems evident that young Teeling himself, as well as his chief, 
had surrendered with the expectation of being treated as a prisoner 
of war ; and painful must have been his surprise when he found him- 
self arraigned, not as a French officer, but as a rebel and traitorous 
English subject. He did not attempt to deny either his identity or 
his presence among the invaders of Ireland, but took his stand, in 
the long and well-chosen speech in which he conducted his own 
defence, on the fact that, being an officer in the French army, he was 
bound to obey the orders of his superiors, and to accompany his 
regiment wherever it was sent. ‘The regimental orders which he 
had received were laid before the court in support of his argument, 
and a further appeal made to the clemency of his judges by bringing 
forward various witnesses in proof of his humane exertions on behalf 
of the vanquished and the defenceless. All was unsuccessful ; the 
court pronounced sentence of death, and although some even of the 
firmest supporters of the Government declared that its execution would 
be “an eternal blot on the administration,” a peti‘ion for twenty-four 
hours’ respite in order to consult certain legal authorities, or adopt 
other means of defence, was rejected. 

It is related in the family memoirs that this petition, drawn up 
and presented by the prisoner's third brother, George, a youth of 
some seventeen years (their father being at this time in prison, and 
the second brother, Charles, a fugitive wanderer among his native 
hills), was sent, through the medium of one of the highest officials 
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at the Castle, to the then Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Cornwallis; and 
that this gentleman, “a man of humanity,” as the somewhat quaint 
diction has it, remarked as he retired to present the memorial: 
“Your friend ought to be saved.” Presently he returned, and “after 
expressing in general terms his feelings of sympathy and disappoint- 
ment, concluded with this mysterious observation: ‘Mr. Teeling is 
a man of high and romantic honour?’ ‘ Unquestionably,’ was the 
reply. ‘Then I deplore to tell you that his fate is inevitable—his 
execution is decided on.’ ” 

One of the periodicals of the day, Walker’s Hibernian Magazine, 
thus recorded the closing scene in “a life that for thee was 
resigned” :— 


On the 24th inst. (September 1798) at two o’clock, this unfortunate and in- 
teresting young man suffered death at Arbour Hill, and conducted himself on the 
awful occasion with a fortitude impossible to be surpassed and scarcely to be 
equalled. Neither the intimation of his fate nor the near approach of it produced 
on him any diminution of courage. With firm step and unchanged countenance 
he walked from the Prevot to the place of execution, and conversed with an un- 
affected ease while the dreadful apparatus was preparing. With the same strength 
of mind and body he ascended the eminence. He then requested permission to 
read a paper which he held in his hand. He was asked by the officer whose 
immediate duty it was whether it contained anything of a strong nature. He 
replied that it did ; on which permission to read it was refused, and Mr. Teeling 
silently acquiesced in the restraint put on his last moments. . . . This melan- 
choly consequence from the trial of the unfortunate Teeling was not expected by 
the public, . . . but we will suppose that the severity of his fate was rendered 
necessary by the peculiar state of the times, Humanity will drop a tear for the 
unfortunate fate of a man endowed with such manly qualities and virtues. 


And, as a connection of his family wrote, some fifty years later :— 


If death should come, that martyrdom 
Were sweet endured for you, 

Dear Lard ! 
Were sweet, endured for you! 


NORMAN STUART. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


EDMOND ROSTAND calls his latest drama a “ comédie 
. héroique,” and he is warranted in so designating it, though, 
in so far as the sufferings of a beautiful soul are concerned, the play 
is a tragedy. ‘ Vanity Fair” is a novel without a hero ; but this play 
has a true hero, though one who is ugly and grotesque. The scene 
opens in 1640, when Charles I.-was on the throne of England, when 
Louis XIII. reigned and Richelieu ruled in France. M. Rostand 
gives us the body, form, and pressure of the time; and we are trans- 
ported into the days of the great Cardinal. The hero is surrounded 
by many figures typical of the time, and we live in the period of the 
ancien régime. We meet with the young gallants, especially Rostand’s 
darling, gay Gascons, who are so handsome, so feather-headed, so 
dashing, and so brave ; and we also get a glimpse of the starving 
poor poets who are eager to find bread and patrons. The nobles 
are protected by Court and Cardinal favour, and we feel around us 
the characteristics of the life of 1640 in Paris. M. Rostand can 
paint manners. There is a colour of resemblance between M. 
Rostand and Alexandre the Great. Both writers feel deeply the 
sentiment of 7arme blanche, and delight in duellists de premitre force. 
In Cyrano we find a strain of D’Artagnan and of Bussy 
d’Amboise, though they, who are also magnificent swordsmen, are 
graceful, handsome, and well favoured, while poor Cyrano is morbidly 
conscious of his terrible personal defects. Dumas’ splendid fencers 
resemble Cyrano as dretfeurs, but as that only, since they are by no 
means so great of soul and heart as is Cyrano. ‘They are glorious, 
but Cyrano is a glory. M. Rostand’s comedy is, in the highest sense, 
French, as regards style, but it is not very French in essence. It is 
not based upon adultery (Madame Ragueneau does not count) ; it 
does not treat of unsavoury depravity ; it does not deal with those 
sexual “ problems,” so called, subjects which mostly lead to lewdness 
and point to pruriency. It is a pure and manly play, and can be 
read or seen with delight as great as admiration. 
The heroine is wholly womanly, and entirely chaste. The love 
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is the honourable love of lady and of cavalier ; and there is, behind 
the love that thinks only of marriage, the noble, the sublime self- 
sacrifice of a man who is a glorious example of high thoughts seated 
in a heart of honour, and who is (despite his nose) an ideal hero of 
romance, and even of something higher than romance. Cyrano 
foregoes his own chance of happiness, and serves his neighbour to 
his own infinite detriment and deepest sorrow. He is lacking in 
facial beauty, but is not wanting in the highest beauty and majesty 
of the soul. In the whole play is nothing foul, nauseous, or base. 
The tone of the “ heroic comedy” always maintains itself at a lofty 
level, and we, the seeing auditors or readers, are uplifted toa healthy 
and virile frame of mind. There is nothing in the work that can 
cause disgust, and there is nothing that needs pitying excuse. 

The drama opens in the Hotel de Bourgogne on a day on which 
“La Clorise,” a play by Baro, is to be represented. The hall is 
filled with cavaliers, dourgeois, lacqueys, pages, pickpockets, attend- 
ants, fine ladies—duveurs, bretteurs, joueurs. The scene is busy 
and is full; and all these types of the time act and speak charac- 
teristically. Among the spectators we meet some—viz. Ligniére, 
Christian de Neuvillette, Le Bret, Ragueneau—that we shall 
learn to know better. The crowd is generally aristocratic, dis- 
tinguished, though a little mixed with the dourgeoisie. Ligniére is a 
poet, and a duveur. Ragueneau is & patissier des comédiens et des 
pottes, and himself writes bad verses. While waiting for the per- 
formance to begin some of the young gallants fence or play at 
cards. The actor who is to play the part of Phédon, in Baro’s 
piece, is one Montfleury, who has been forbidden by Cyrano de 
Bergerac to act for a month. We hear about Cyrano, cadet aux 
gardes ; of his terrible swordsmanship, of his Gascon audacity, and 
of his enormous nose—et pourfend guiconque le remarque. Enter 
into her box Magdeleine Robin, dite Roxane, fine précieuse, and a 
murmur of admiration is heard in the sa/on as the beauty takes her 
place ; while one marquis exclaims, ‘“‘ Epouvantablement ravissante !” 
She is the cousin of Cyrano, is the object of his secret worship, and 
is the timidly beloved of Christian. She is also honoured by the 
admiration of the libertine Comte de Guiche, who is married to the 
niece of Richelieu, but designs to mate Roxane with a complaisant 
husband, who shall admit the Comte to be her lover. 

Christian feels, with regard to Roxane— 

Je n’ose lui parler, car je n’ai pas d’esprit, 
Je ne suis qu’un bon soldat timide, 


and finds, he says, a difficulty in either speaking or writing /¢ Jangage. 
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The Comte desires to be revenged upon poor Lignitre, who has 
satirised the noble in a song. De Guiche descends from the box of 
Roxane, and, passing along the parterre, is surrounded by a crowd 
of obsequious courtiers, one of whom is Valvert, the proposed com- 
plaisant husband of the fair Roxane. One marquis goes into 
ecstasies over the ribands worn by sumptuous De Guiche, and asks 
if the colour be Jdaise-moi-ma-mignonne or ventre de biche? The 
Count explains that the colour really is Zspagnole malade. Christian 
finds the hand of a pickpocket in his pocket, and the thief, to buy 
his escape, warns the cadet that a song by his friend Ligniére has so 
incensed a great noble that a hundred bravos are posted at the 
Porte de Nesle to assassinate the poet on his way home. Christian 
quits even Roxane in order to warn Ligniére ; and then there falls 
a sudden silence on the sa//, announcing the entry of the terrible 
Cardinal into a box concealed by a grating. Montfleury commences 
the play, when a voice cries— 


Coquin, ne t’ai-je pas interdit pour un mois ? 


and this line is the first one spoken by Cyrano de Bergerac. Of 
course a tumult arises among the audience ; and there is excitement, 
| opposition, noise, and clamour. Cyrano exclaims to those near 
him— 

| Je vous en prie, ayez pitié de mon fourreau : 

: Si vous continuez il va rendre sa lame ! 


He adds, directly afterwards— 


Et j’adresse un défi collectif au parterre ! 
J’inscris les noms! Approchez-vous, jeunes héros ! 
Chacun son tour! Je vais donner des numéros ! 
Que tous ceux qui veulent mourir lévent le doigt. 


The answer to this appeal is silence; and the brilliant 
spadassin carries his point. Montfleury is driven from the stage, 
and Baro’s piece is not played. Cyrano explains that Montfleury is 
an acteur déplorable, and further that “les vers du vieux Baro valent 
moins que zéro.” The ladies are for Baro, but the poet swordsman 
cries to them— 


Inspirez-nous des vers, mais ne les jugez pas ! 


Cyrano flings disdainfully a sack of money on to the stage. This 
sack contains his fension paternelle, and leaves the scornful poet 
without money. The splendid giver cannot even pay for a dinner. 
He is asked if he have a protecteur, and replies proudly— 





Non, pas de protecteur [/a main a son épée], mais une protectrice ! 
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He admits to a facheux— 


Enorme, mon nez ! 
explaining that a large nose is an indication 
D’un homme affable, bon, courtois, spirituel, 
Libéral, courageux, tel que je suis ; 
and he adds to this explanation a hearty cuff. 

At p. 42 occurs the first of those long speeches which the 
eloquence of Cyrano pours forth. These grand speeches are always 
flexible, nervous, musical ; are full of point and meaning; and are 
highly dramatic as proceeding from the brilliant De Bergerac. The 
poet Rostand enables the poet Cyrano to speak up to the height of 
his many-sided gifts. ‘These outpourings are full of fancy, force, and 
wit. About to fight with the Vicomte de Valvert, De Bergerac offers, 
while fighting, to improvise a ballad of three couplets of eight verses 
each. Amid the excited attention of the whole audience Cyrano 
performs his feat quite admirably ; and, at the conclusion, “le vicomte 
chancelle ; Cryano salue,” as he declaims, while hitting his opponent, 
“ A la fin de l’envoi je touche.” The applause is frantic. Flowers 
and dainty handkerchiefs are showered upon the splendid fighting 
poet, while the friends of the wounded and discomfited Vicomte 
support and lead him away. A “voix de femme” cries, “C’est un 
héros!” His true friend, Ze Bre/, the Horatio to the Hamlet, 
complains to Cyrano— 


Tu te mets sur le bras, vraiment, trop d’ennemis, 


and the haughty Gascon is ravished to hear it. He confesses to Le 
Bret his love for Roxane in the exquisite lines beginning— 


Un danger 
Mortel sans le vouloir, exquis sans y songer. 


Roxane, toute bléme, has watched her cousin’s duel and triumph, 
and she sends her duenna to Cyrano to arrange an interview, which 
he appoints “ chez Ragueneau, le patissier. Moi! D’elle—un rendez- 
vous!” Enraptured, and with a mighty swell of soul, Cyrano demands 
an entire army to fight with. “Il me faut des géants !” 

At this moment of exaltation the unfortunate Ligniére enters, 
and informs Cyrano— 

Ce billet m’avertit—cent hommes contre moi— 

A cause de chanson grand danger me menace. 
His reliance upon Cyrano was like that of Oliver Proudfute upon 
Henry Smith, and was as well bestowed. De Bergerac, delighted at 
the opportunity, undertakes the protection of Ligniére against the 


hundred bravos of De Guiche ; and a procession is formed, consist- 
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ing of nobles, officers, actresses, to accompany our Gascon to the 
Porte de Nesle, and to see the unequal but glorious fight. Cyrano 
makes the condition :— 





Et vous, messieurs, en me voyant charger, 
Ne me secondez pas, quel que soit le danger ! 


. . . . . a . 


C’est compris? Défendu de me préter main forte ! 


He explains to an actress who expressed wonder at a hundred 
men being hired to assassinate one poor poet-— 
Ne demandiez-vous pas pourquoi, mademoiselle, 
Contre ce seul rimeur cent hommes furent mis ? | 
(21 tire Pépée, et tranquillement) 
C’est parce qu’on savait qu’il est de mes amis! 


His reasoning only half convinces us. We can scarcely refrain from 
asking whether Dumas would have appointed so many as a hundred 
men to murder a satirist or to fight a hero. He might, we fancy, 
have contented himself with twenty opponents. Meanwhile, with 
music sounding, with torches gleaming, the officers and actresses 
flirting, the gay procession marches on to the ambuscade placed and 
waiting at the Porte de Nesle. 
Act ii. opens in Ragueneau’s “ R6tisserie des Pottes,” in which 
“Phoebus Rotisseur” dispenses food, in exchange for flattery, tostarving 
poets. Cyrano has a rendez-vous with Roxane at this doutigue, and, 
while awaiting her coming, he writes to her a letter of adoration. 
The fame of his great feat of arms is widely spread, and extorts 
admiration from all ; but he has been slightly wounded in the terrible 
i encounter, of which he does not boast and will scarcely tolerate 
mention. He hears that eight of his opponents “ sanglants illustraient 
les pavés,” the others having fled. Enter Roxane, with her duenna, 
and there is a fine scene between the lady and Cyrano. M. 
Rostand’s characters are, as Goethe says, like crystal clocks, of which 
you see not only the faces but the works inside. Roxane confesses 
to Cyrano her love for Christian, and declares— 





Il a sur son front de l’esprit, du génie ; 
Il est fier, noble, jeune, intrépide, beau. 
CYRANO (se devant, tout pale) Beau ! 


| Roxane has her choice between the two lovers, and of course 

chooses wrongly, as Scott’s Menie Gray did when she preferred the 
scoundrel Middlemas to the loyal Hartley. Women are not often 
good judges of men, and are especially unable to detect nobleness or 
worth. Christian has become a cadef in the company of Cyrano, and 
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she pleads with the great swordsman to protect her darling from 
danger and duels. 


C’est bien, je défendrai votre petit baron, 


says the generous Cyrano, who had hoped to win Roxane for himself. 
In all her talk with Cyrano the thoughts of the lady are wholly 
occupied by her care for Christian. Roxane says— 
Qu’il m’écrive ! [She means Christian. ] 
Cent hommes ! 
Vous me direz plus tard. Maintenant je ne puis— 
Cent hommes! Quel courage ! 


And having got all she wants from the man so terrible to men, but 
so gentle to woman, she leaves him very abruptly, and never suspects 
his love or feels for his sorrow. Carbon de Castel-Jaloux, their 
captain, and the cadets enter, all of them in raptures with the 
splendid fight of the hero, who seems so indifferent to his glory and 
is so heart-broken by the defection of Roxane. De Guiche brings 
his homage ; and Cyrano sings his Gascon song, with its splendid 
swing and lilt, when introducing the cadets to De Guiche. 

Ce sont les cadets de Gascogne 

De Carbon de Castel-Jaloux ; 


Bretteurs et menteurs sans vergogne, 
Ce sont les cadets de Gascogne ! 


De Guiche offers him the patronage of Richelieu, but the proud 
Gascon rejects the offer. A cadet enters with the head-gear, hacked 
and torn, of the fuyards, broached upon his sword ; and De Guiche 
admits that he had posted the bravos who were engaged to chastise 
Lignitre. Cyrano lets the bonnets glide off the blade to the feet of 
De Guiche— 


Monsieur, si vous voulez les rendre 4 vos amis ? 


At p. 92 Cyrano speaks another of his long, but never too 
long and always powerful speeches, on the theme of prendre un 
patron, non, merci! and, in noble lines, declares his preference 
for 

Ne pas monter bien haut, peut-étre, mais tout seul ! 


The haughty cavalier rather likes making enemies—of courtiers, 
cowards, and scoundrels. 


La haine est un carcan, mais c’est une auréole ! 


And yet Cyrano is a true friend to men, like Le Bret, that he 
F2 
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respects and likes. One cadet explains Cyrano’s touchiness about 
any allusion to his fatal nose— 


On ne peut faire, sans défuncter avant l’age, 
La moindre allusion au fatal cartilage ! 


but the handsome dolt De Neuvillette, ignorant of the interview with 
Roxane, dares to insult the hero on this tender point. Cyrano 
masters himself, and does not resent an insult from the man that 
Roxane loves. In his generosity, in his lofty chivalry towards a 
woman he soothes and advises the vaguely jealous cadet, who soon 
withdraws all his insults. He feels, however, that he has not the gift 
of talking love; and Christian’s feelings wrench from Cyrano the 
admission that, if he were handsomer, 


Jaurais été de ceux qui savent en parler ; 


and he proposes that they shall 


Collaborer un peu tes lévres et mes phrases. 
Je serai ton esprit, tu seras ma beauté, 


and Cyrano gives to Christian the letter which he had written to 
declare his love to Roxane. The anxious cadets return, and find 
Cyrano and Christian embracing each other. They had expected to 
find the rash insulter slain by the terrible blade of the great tireur. 

Christian is to be helped to make love, but no one thinks of the 
sad warfare going on in the great heart of the unspeakably noble 
Cyrano. We learn to know him better than Roxane did, and, as we 
feel with his feelings, and watch his actions, we realise that we are 
studying a character that may be reverenced as sublime. Roxane 
liked him well enough to use him for herself and for her lover ; but 
she had not insight enough to comprehend the magnanimous soul 
or the poetical intellect of the great, brave man whose services she 
commanded, while she wholly failed to estimate him aright or to 
reward him at all. He won but feeble gratitude from the woman 
for whose sake he sacrificed his happiness and hopes. 

Act iii. is picturesquely entitled “Le Baiser de Roxane.” It is certain 
that Christian could never, left to himself, obtain such a favour from 
the fairest fair; but it may be that the eloquent Cyrano could 
obtain it for him. Oh, the pathos of the many pangs and tortures 
which the blind lady can inflict upon the sensitive heart and lofty 
nature of her noblest adorer! Her way of talking about and praising 
the 4ée Christian must have been an agony to the devoted friend 
and cousin who—but for his nose—could so well have wooed and 
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won her for his worthy and lofty self. The scene of this act is a petite 
place before the house of Roxane, and the time is night. Oh, what 
a peerless and loyal gentleman is our dear Cyrano! We should pity 
him more if he were not sostrong, so noble, and so true. His towering 
virtues rob him in part of our sympathy. 
They speak thus of Christian :— 

ROXANE. Ah! qu’il est beau, qu’il a d’esprit, et que je l’aime ! 

CYRANO (souriant), Christian a tant d’esprit ? 

ROXANE. Mon cher, plus que vous-méme ! 

CYRANO. J’y consens. 


Ah, that “consent” must have cost an effort even to the faithful, 
ideal hero of highest romance !_ Knowing what he knows, doing what 
he is doing, it must have been bitter to him to hear such misjudg- 
ment from his idol ; an idol served with such annihilation of self. 
How could she misunderstand so cruelly ? 


CyRANo. II écrit ? 
ROXANE. Mieux encore. Ecoutez donc un peu, 


and she reads to Cyrano his own letter. 


RoxANE. C’est un maitre ! 
CYRANO (modeste). Oh? un maitre. 
ROXANE, Soit ! un maitre. i 


> 


De Guiche comes to take leave. The French are undertaking the 
siege of Arras, and the Count—a protégé of Richelieu—goes to the 
war as mestre de camp. He says — 

Je saurai me venger de lui,' 14-bas. 


De Guiche’s revenge consists in placing the Gascons as a forlorn 
hope in an untenable position. 

De Guiche observes of Christian, that he is Jeau, mais déte. The 
troops should depart at once, but the amorous and influential Count 
proposes to delay his departure for a day in order to see Roxane 
again that night. 

Infatuated Christian becomes tired of being assisted by the 
cultured, clever Cyrano to letters and to conversation, and 
determines to speak for himself. Cyrano regrets, well knowing what 
the result will be; and he judges rightly. Christian’s own talk to 
Roxane is so bald and dreary that he disgusts his brilliant mistress, 
who rigorously demands esfrit from her lover ; and the dullard, in 
despair, cries to Cyrano, “Au secours !” With marvellous self-restraint 
the high-hearted rival proposes to whisper to Christian what he 


? Cyrano. 
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should say to Roxane, who believes that she is listening to the man 
she loves. So successful is Cyrano that he soon wins back her 
favour for the fortunate young dolt who is so dé¢fe. Once, carried 
away by excitement, Cyrano feels “j’ose étre enfin moi-méme, et 
j’ose———” ; but his noble nature does not dare to imperil the cause 
of the man she loves so well, if so mistakenly. His words excite 
such admiration—for Christian—that Roxane exclaims— 


Oui, je tremble, et je pleure, et je t’aime, et suis tienne ! 
Et tu m’as enivrée ! 


Enraptured Christian whispers to Cyrano to ask her for a kiss for 
him; and the almost superhumanly unselfish hero does ask and 
does obtain this favour for the dull-witted, handsome young baron. 

There must have been a fierce struggle in that great heart before 
Cyrano could obtain that kiss for Christian ; but he does even more, 
and brings about the marriage of Christian and Roxane. He actually 
does even this, and finally gives away to another the woman that he 
loves—as he could love—while knowing that the only merit of 
Christian is that she loves him. Left to his own resources the young 
baron could never have wooed or won Roxane. The qualities that 
she loves in Christian are those which really belong to the ugly, 
gifted poet cavalier. 

De Guiche comes to visit the lady who is even then marrying the 
cadet. Cyrano manages to detain the Count for a quarter of an 
hour while the hasty marriage is being celebrated. He does this by 
an entrancing narrative written with, perhaps, almost the most 
fantastic wit exhibited in recent comedy. Even the detained 
De Guiche is interested and delighted; but Cyrano’s souffrances 
muettes must have been terrible during his wild mock narrative of a 
descent from the moon. Roxane cleverly deceives the stupid capucin 
into marrying her to Christian. De Guiche is stupefied, but leaves 
at once to join his regiment, then starting for the war, and compels 
the unfortunate bridegroom to accompany him. Roxane implores 
Cyrano to watch over and guard her husband, who is, of course, to 
be kept from cold, and kept faithful, and is to write often to her. 


CYRANO (s’arrétant). Ca—je vous le promets ! 


In. Act iv. we find ourselves in the camp with the company 
of Carbor de Castel-Jaloux at the siege of Arras. His Most 
Christian Majesty of France has neglected to supply his troops—or 
at least the gay Gascons—with provender, and our cadets are faint and 
sick with hunger. Roxane wished to hear often from Christian, and 
Cyrano writes to her twice a day in the name of the ignorant 
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Christian ; and daily risks his life in conveying his letters to her 

- through the Spanish lines to the post. But a glory comes to the 
famishing camp ; a sentinel announces the arrival of a carriage— 
“ Service du Roi !”—and out of this muddy, dusty equipage descends 
the radiant Roxane ! 


De GUICHE. Service du Roi. Vous? 
ROXANE. Mais du seulzroi, l'amour ! 


and the dainty lady brings with her all good things—except the 
duenna. How did the intrepid frécieuse get through the Spanish 
lines? She was often stopped. 


Alors je répondais, ‘‘ Je vais voir mon amant.” 


J’ai dit: mon amant, oui—pardonne ! 
Tu comprends, si javais dit: mon mari, personne 
Ne m’eut laissé passer ! 


Roxane gives to the company her handkerchief as a drapeau, and 
bids her intendant, Ragueneau, produce her stores. Out of the 
carriage appear galantine, ortolans, a peacock ¢ruffé, red and white 
wine, and even champagne ; and the joyous Gascons have a magni- 
ficent and necessary picnic, while the forlorn post of danger 
becomes filled with a charming party, gay, cheerful, delighted. 

In order that he may not appear ignorant when questioned by 
Roxane, Cyrano tells Christian how often he had written to Roxane 
letters purporting to come from her husband. ‘“ You have written to 
her much oftener than you thought you had,” explains Cyrano, who 
makes light of having daily risked his life. When asked why she 
came Roxane says— 


C’est 4 cause des lettres ! 


Ce sont vos lettres, qui m’ont grisée ! 
. . . . . . . 

Je lisais, je relisais, je défaillais, 

J'étais & toi. 


. . . ~ . 





Et ce n’est plus que pour ton 4me que je t’aime ! 
Je t’aimerais encore 
Si toute ta beauté d’un coup s’envolait. 
CHRISTIAN. Quoi? Laid? 
ROXANE. Laid! Je le jure! 


and the late-enlightened husband says to Cyrano— 


C’est toi qu’elle aime ! 
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Cyrano admits that he loves her, but refuses to tell her of his 
love. 
He urges— 
Regarde mon visage ! 


and Christian replies— 


Elle m’aimerait laid ! 
Cyrano. Ah! je suis bien content qu’elle t’ait dit cela ! 


Christian proposes that Cyrano shall declare his love, avow his 
letters, and let Roxane decide between her lovers. 

It might well have been that, under such strong temptation, 
Cyrano would then have told all to Roxane; but Le Bret whispers 
in his ear the news that the handsome Christian’s first fight had been 
his last. 

CyRANO. C’est fini, jamais plus je ne pourrai le dire ! 


All the time the sound of heavy firing has been going on, and the 
dying Christian, wrapped in a cloak, is borne in and laid upon the 
ground. With a divine untruth and a sublime act of deception 
Cyrano whispers into the dying ear of his rival— 


Jai tout dit. C’est toi qu’elle aime encor ! 


And at these words the eyes of the young baron close for ever. He 
had been the unfortunate victim of “le premier coup de feu de 
Yennemi.” ‘The heavy current of a fierce fight is now raging round 
them, but Roxane detains Cyrano to speak her praises of the 
dead— 

Une Ame magnifique et charmante— 
while the hero feels that, without knowing it, 

Elle me pleure en lui ! 


On the body of Christian Roxane finds, stained with his blood, 
the last letter that Cyrano had written to her. She faints, and 
Cyrano, in the red rage of fight, seizes the lance to which is attached 
the mouchoir of Roxane, and, with cries of “ Poumbé dessus! Escrasas 
tous !” he directs a terrible volley, and inspires his Gascons to fight 
desperately. 


Un officier espagnol, se découvrant, 
** Quels sont ces gens qui se font tous tuer ? ” 


and Cyrano, amid a rain of bullets, chants— 
Ce sont les cadets de Gascogne 
De Carbon de Castel-Jaloux ; 
Bretteurs et menteurs sans vergogne, 
Ce sont les cadets, 
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till his thunder voice is drowned in the shock and roar of ferocious 
battle—and on dead Christian, on fainting Roxane, on fiercely 
fighting Cyrano the curtain falls. 

The whole play is full of action, but the last act is the quietest 
and the saddest of all. It plays in 1655. The widowed Baroness 
de Neuvillette is residing in the Convent of the Dames de la Croix 
in Paris ; she is dressed always in mourning, and wears a coiffe des 
veuves. She is sometimes visited by De Guiche, who has become 
the Duc-Maréchal de Grammont and has greatly aged; but she 
receives the constant visits of the unwaveringly faithful Cyrano. 
Roxane wears upon her heart the last letter which Cyrano had 
written to her in the name of Christian ; and she is faithful to the 
memory of the dead. Cyrano has fallen into poverty and misery. 


Ses épitres lui font des ennemis nouveaux ! 
Il attaque les faux nobles, les faux dévots, 
Les faux braves, les plagiaires. 


Says Roxane— 

Mais son épée inspire une terreur profonde : 
On ne viendra jamais 4 bout de lui. 

The true old friend Le Bret speaks of Cyrano being subject to 
actual famine, and states that he has only one “ petit habit de serge 
noire.” In spite of valour, wit, learning, genius, a man who would 
not be a courtier, and who in 1640 disdained the patronage of 
Richelieu, could not expect, as he did not obtain, worldly success in 
the Paris of his day ; and his indignation against all baseness and 
all wrong had made for Cyrano many and powerful enemies who 
would not hesitate at assassination. DeGuiche mentions to Roxane 


that 
Quelqu’un me disait hier, au jeu, chez la Reine : 
Ce Cyrano ap mourir d’un accident. 


Qw’ il sorte peu. Ou’ ils soit vena. 


But prudence was not one of the virtues of the fiery Gascon. 
Enter Ragueneau in violent excitement. He had just seen 
Cyrano issue from his house, and, at the corner of the street, 
D’une fenétre 
Sous laquelle il passait, est-ce un hasard? peut-€tre— 
Un laquais laisse choir une piéce de bois. 
Notre ami, monsieur, notre poéte, 
Je le vois, la, par name un grand trou dans la téte! 


. 7 . 


— vite! Iln’ya personne a son aun et! 
C’est qu’il pourrait -mourir, monsieur, s’il se levait ! 
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Roxane had not heard this afflicting news, and as the hour strikes 
at which her friend should appear she wonders that he is, for the 
first time, unpunctual. At that moment “ une sceur, paraissant sur le 
perron,” announces “ Monsieur de Bergerac.” 

He is very pale, and walks slowly and unsteadily, leaning on his 
cane. His hat is pressed down over his eyes. By a terrible effort 
he jests with Roxane and with Sceur Marthe. In spite of the sorrow 
at his patient heart he always comes to the convent to be even comic, 
and to bring with him kindly mirth. Of his undying love for 
Roxane—never a word. He tells her all the news floating in Paris. 
She calls him her “ gazette,” and, with a supreme effort to hide his 
sufferings, he finishes his budget, and then his eyes close, his head 
sinks, and there is silence. He asks Roxane to let him read that 
last letter—of Christian—and she gives it to him. With the heroic 
pathos of a last farewell he reads his own letter aloud. 

ROXANE. Comme vous lisez 
Sa lettre ! 


Comme vous la lisez, cette lettre ! 


While he reads the light thickens and the night falls. 
ROXANE. Comment pouvez-vous lire 4 présent ? II fait nuit. 


He, of course, knows his own letter by heart, and the darkness 
or the light are one to him. She exclaims— 


Et pendant quatorze ans il a joué ce réle 
D’étre le vieil ami qui vient pour étre dréle ! 


Suddenly, in a flash, the truth becomes clear to her, and she cries— 
C’était vous... . 

J’apercois toute la généreusz imposture : 
Les lettres, c’était vous —— 

Cyrano. Non. 

ROXANE. La voix dans la nuit, c’était vous ! 
Alors, pourquoi laisser ce sublime silence 
Se briser aujourd’hui ? 


LE BRET and RAGUENEAU enter, running. 
Cyrano. Monsieur de Bergerac est mort assassiné. 


Par derriére, par un laquais, d’un coup de biiche ! 





Ragueneau, ne pleure pas si fort ! 
The expdtisster has become candle-snuffer to Moliére, but is 
Fe resigning indignantly, because, in “‘ Scapin,” Moliére has taken a scene 
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from Bergerac. This flattering news may be even pleasant to the 
generous dying poet, who admits that 


Moliére a du génie, et Christian était beau ! 


Then at last, too late, Roxane cries— 
Je vous aime ; vivez ! 


Cyrano has uncovered, and the still noble head is seen wrapped 
in bandages. He begs Roxane, when mourning for Christian, to 
mourn a little for him ; and his love replies— 


Je vous jure ! 


as well she may. He will not die sitting, and struggling to his feet, 
and resting his back against a tree, cries— 


Ne me soutenez pas! Personne! Rien que 1’arbre. 
Je Pattendrai debout (Z/ tzre Pépée), 


and the great swordsman will die sword in hand. He tries to impress 
the air with his keen blade as he strikes at his old enemies, % 
Mensonge, les Compromis, les Prijugés, les Liachetés, la Sottise. He 
makes a terrible mou/inet with his sword, and cries, with dying voice— 
Il y a, malgré vous, quelque chose 
Que j’emporte, et ce soir, quand j’entrerai chez Dieu, 
Mon salut balaiera largement le seuil bleu, 
Quelque chose que sans un pli, sans une tache—et c’est-—— 
(L’épée Séchappe de ses mains ; il chancelle, tombe dans les bras de 
Le Bret et Ragueneau.) 
ROXANE (eaning over him and kissing his forehead).. C’est ? 
CYRANO (ouvre les yeux, la reconnatt et dit en souriant) Mon panache. 


And, indeed, his plume, or crest, had never been lowered, and his 
honour had never been stained. Cyrano was a kind of chivalrous 
saint, of clearest honour, and a most terrible and gallant swordsman. 
He was also poet, gentilhomme, and an incomparable lover. 

M. Rostand could not, of course, let his matchless swordsman 
perish by the sword, but yet we feel, with a kind of tender resentment, 
that a coup de déiche is an undignified method of assassination for such 
a cavalier. The object clearly was to kill Cyrano by a means which, 
though certainly fatal in the end, would yet work so slowly that it 
would give him time for a last scene; and this end could, perhaps, 
have been better attained by a gunshot wound. 

We feel sometimes that the long, persistent blindness of poor 
Roxane is scarcely credible. A woman—and such a woman—must 
have discerned the passion in Cyrano’s lofty heart; must have 
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detected the invaluable help rendered to Christian. It is true that 
M. Rostand has ingeniously hidden, so far as possible, the assistance 
rendered by Cyrano ; but a woman’s fine intuition is not so easily 
deceived, and we must doubt whether his duplicity would be more 
effective than her insight. 

The iceal Cyrano worships only his one goddess; never descends 
to baser or stoops to lighter loves. He is capable of perfect and 
self-denying reverence for woman ; and, as is the case only with rare 
spirits, love with Cyrano has so smitten the chord of self that it has 
passed in music out of sight. He has overcome self—a conquest how 
hard and how glorious !—but he is so much the victim of his exalted 
altruism that we are at times led to fancy that, despite Rostand’s art, 
such self-sacrifice, even from such a royal gentleman, is almost 
exaggeration, is all but incredible. 

If only Roxane could have read his heart she would surely, 
especially after her widowhood, not have refused him his well-earned 
and nobly merited reward ; and this even in spite of his nose. By 
the way, Cyrano’s eyes must have been wonderful. They were grey, 
I think, and full of expression: melting in love, or kindling in war ; 
expressing courage, purity, tenderness, or sacred rage. She must 
have rightly estimated Christian if Cyrano had not helped the Baron; 
and she could not understand De Bergerac mainly because she was 
so absorbed in fondness for his inferior rival. But if she had in time 
recognised the royal nature of Cyrano, and had rewarded him with 
the love for which he yearned so wildly, if she had done that, we 
should never have had the tragedy of the hidden passion which was 
detected so late—so sadly too late. Oh, the pity of it, Iago! One of 
the most subtle, touching, novel ideas in the play is that Roxane, 
who consciously loves Christian, is, in so doing, ignorantly loving her 
greater lover Cyrano. She really loved the fine qualities—the 
courage, wit, genius, magnanimity—of that most generous rival in 
all romance, Cyrano ; but he, in devoted unselfishness, lent his high 
qualities to the man who was, in consequence, to succeed in winning 
that love of Roxane which Cyrano so desired and deserved. She 
really loved the beauty of Christian and the soul of De Bergerac. In 
loving Christian she was, in fact, though she knew it not, loving 
Cyrano—a rare and new imbroglio in a love romance. 

Roxane loved an ideal of manhood, but, unfortunately, she 
attributed the possession of her ideal qualities to the wrong man; 
she rejected, in piteous error, the grotesque hero whom she really 
loved, and bestowed her affections on the ignobler competitor. 
It will, perforce, sometimes seem to us that, during Roxane’s 
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widowhood, some occasion must have arisen on which the flood of 
genuine passion would have swept away the barriers of artificial 
restraint ; and then there would have been declaration, explanation, 
and a victory for Cyrano ; but M. Rostand has not willed itso. Our 
dramatist has a fine dramatic and poetical imagination ; but he is 
brilliant and witty rather than humorous. His verse is wholly 
splendid, and his dialogue is mostly exquisite. You see the thoughts 
and feelings working in the minds of those who express them in 
such bright and subtle words. He has power, passion, and pathos, 
and a singular felicity of construction ; and how he can indicate sup- 
pressed emotion! His letters to Roxane are beautiful and brilliant, 
and are full of tender romance. His instructions |to the stage 
manager are as minute and pregnant as those of Sudermann himself. 
He has the instinct, craft, and cunning of the born dramatist of 
genius ; and his comedy is always delicate and delightful. 

Cyrano does not die in fight, or alone ; but passesjaway, murdered, 
in the presence of his lady and his sword. They occupy fitly his last 
brave thoughts. To dying Bayard the hilt of his sword served as a 
crucifix; but the cup-hilted rapier of Cyrano had more ornament 
than a plain cross bar. The story of the play is admirable ; and it 
is too great to need plot. 

We have now followed very briefly the main threads of this noble 
and moving play. It were idle to spend time in searching for 
the Saxo Grammaticus, the Holinshed, the Giraldi Cinthio, the 
story, annal, poem, which may have afforded suggestion to our 
masterly dramatist. It is enough for us that the[work is a creation, 
a charm, a masterpiece ; that it is a splendid addition to dramatic 
literature, and that the stage is enriched by M. Rostand’s “ Cyrano 
de Bergerac.” 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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AFTER CORN HARVEST. 


STRONG wind from the south-east ; long clouds, between 
whose light fringes the sun peeps from a firmament of clear 
cobalt to blaze upon the southern horizon a bar of gold; a thick 
mist in the west, out of which the rooks come to their field labours 
as from behind a grey veil—these are the signs of the early morning, 
given in promise of a fine day, Towards noon the mist rolls 
away. The breeze follows the mist. A silence comes over the 
woodlands—that grief-stricken silence which broods upon the dying 
year, and which, from the sounds that at intervals break in upon 
the still hours, is rendered more profound. Russet and yellow 
leaves strew the fields and lie in heaps along the hedgerows. Still 
they fall, with a gentle but crisp touch, brushing the undergrowth in 
their spinning, downward flight. 

Hushed are the thousand songs of summer. Hushed is the hum 
of insect life that filled the long days. Only the robin is now heard 
in the wood clearing, and what he trills is often interrupted, as if in 
the remembrance of his loneliness he suddenly forgot the music of his 
requiem. Only the last feeble bee drones aimlessly past. The 
grasshopper that unexpectedly chirrups in the sunlight is the ancient 
one of his family. The frail ephemeral fluttering up from the 
grass-top is a lonely loiterer loath to bid good-bye to the once radiant 
world. 

There are wonderful tints in the woods—aureolin and crimson 
upon the bracken, golden and blood-red upon the brambles. The 
heart-shaped leaves of the withering bindweed—trails”of orange and 
lemon yellow—hang over the hawthorns. Bare and white are the 
bines of the pink convolvulus. 

But all the flowers have not yet faded. In the meadows the last 
blooms of the hawkbit, ragweed, yarrow, scabious, valerian and knap- 
weed may still be seen among clusters of cup-shaped capsules and 
downy seed-heads. In the hedges the red berries still cling to the 
mountain ash and hawthorn and wild rose, to offer food for the silent 
birds when winter shall be clothed in white. 
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The salmon are now in the upper reaches of the river, for it is 
the spawning season, and every gravelly shallow is tenanted by a 
busy pair. The trout have left the rippling streams—where flies, 
hatched out in the whirlpools and drowned in the rapids, were for- 
merly an abundant repast—and are now in the deep pools where the 
water is quiet and the temperature more equable. At this season 
birds forsake the hedgerows for the open stubbles and turnip fields, 
there to glean scattered grains or pick up pupz hidden near the 
grass-roots. Family cares forgotten, the hare wanders further afield 
than when the corn was standing. But she returns to her “form” 
in the early morning, and lies on the top of the sunny bank through- 
out the day, her scut towards the wind and her ears turned back to 
catch the slightest alarm. ‘The poacher soon grows acquainted with 
her regular habits, and learns her “run” from her footprints in the 
soft mud by the ditch or from a bit of fur in the gap. A day with 
the beagles, too, is a source of income for him. Then he carefully 
marks the hare’s course, making a note of the gaps through which 
the hunted creature passes, and of the direction of the wind. If the 
hounds fail in their quest he secretly rejoices in her almost certain 
capture at his hands a few nights hence. 

One of the best friends I ever possessed was well versed in the 
poacher’s craft. In his early life he had subsisted on the spoils 
of the field; more recently, however, he had settled down into 
regular employment and chapel-going respectability. But a strange, 
uncontrollable longing would ever and anon come to him. Then, 
a prey to that indefinable feeling of vagabondage which clings to the 
particular side of nature which the poacher looks upon, but never- 
theless anxious to avoid a breach of the law, he would come to 
my study, and over a jug of ale discuss plans for a lesson in the ways 
of night and night-prowlers. So the following afternoon saw us in 
the heart of the country, prepared to practise, up to a certain point, 
the poacher’s wiles on those lands over which I myself, or a friend in 
the secret, held the sporting rights. Soon I became conversant with 
the paths usually trodden by unprincipled thieves, and from what I saw 
I gathered quite enough to convince me that the poacher has never 
yet revealed his ways to a book-reading public. Fortunate, indeed, 
for the average sportsman is his silence! 

Old Evan’s friendship for me dates back to such a day with the 
beagles as I have already mentioned. Immediately the fussy little 
hounds had “ found” among the ferns at the top of Corrwg woods, 
and just as I was buttoning my coat for the long run I had promised 
myself as a welcome exercise, I felt a hand on my shoulders and, 
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turning, saw the famous poacher retreating towards the copse, and 
beckoning me to follow. 

“Come with me, sir. We'll see the hare a precious deal more 
than them as goes after her. What’s to be gained in watchin’ her 
runnin’ at such a bat as them ther’ little beagles will never catch her 
in? I owes a grudge to that huntsman, too, and with all his toot- 
tootin’ I’ll bet Ze won’t get that ther’ hare to-day, unless p’raps my 
reck’nin’s out. No! No law-breakin’, sir; I’m too old for larks now. 
But we’ll see some fun, and help the poor hare. The odds is fairer 
now, twenty to three, not twenty to one timid thing.” 

Wondering at what he might mean, I followed my guide about 
half a mile at right angles to the direction taken by the hunt, over 
turnips and a wheat stubble to the entrance of a narrow grass-grown 
lane, where only the ruts made by the wheels of great hay-waggons 
showed a sign of traffic. Walking quickly along the hedgerow Evan 
stopped at one gap after another, examining the briars and soft spots 
in the bank. Apparently satisfied, just as we reached the end he 
whispered that we would retrace our steps. Upon coming to where 
we had entered the lane, he again closely watched for a sign, at the 
same time muttering: “ Yes, jus’ so ; I think we’re about right ; from 
the direction of the hounds it must be the same one as has this run.” 
Then, after listening to the far-away music to our left, he motioned 
me to crouch in the bracken which grew along the ditch. 

“Now, whatever I do, mind follow me, sir.” Five minutes 
passed. “Here she comes. Keep low!” With a shambling, 
leisurely stride, down the lane came the hunted animal, straight 
towards us, betraying no anxiety but for those she knew were on her 
track, her ears turned to catch the distant babble. Just as she 
passed our hiding-place out shot old Evan’s arm to clutch her-hind 
leg in a firm grasp. As quick as thought the other hand was placed 
over her mouth to stop her cries. Then up we jumped, and off we 
started along the fence towards the crest of the neighbouring bank, 
where last we had heard the beagles’ music. 

As we came in sight of the furze-covered hill, the last of the 
hounds could be seen leaving the tangle in the opposite direction. 
Down we rushed along another hedgerow to the bottom of the 
dingle. There the hare was carefully dipped in the clear, cold stream 
that overflowed a cattle-trough, and afterwards released among the 
thickest of the brakes. 

“ Aye, it seems to me they'll come to a check up yonder. And 
if they hunts this scrub again I misdoubt me if they’ll wind her well 
after that cold bath she took.” We wandered back in time to see 
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the beagles completely puzzled, and to hear the members of the 
hunt make sage remarks anent “riding over the hounds” and “a 
wretched hunting day, sir; scent lies bad!” Presently the puppies, 
intent upon some sort of sport, spread out in a long line, with 
whimpering tongues, in pursuit of the farmer’s sheep-dog, which they 
chased for over a mile towards the farmyard. 

Many an October night have I watched the silent lurcher at 
work, beating the fallow as systematically as any setter, till presently 
the net flew out and the screaming hare fell entangled in its folds, 
oftener than not to be released for another chance of life when the 
old pointer should stand over her in the furrow. Or in the evening, 
completely hidden among the strewn leaves of late autumn, and 
enveloped in thick coats and mackintoshes, old Evan and I have 
crouched together watching the movements of a covey which, enticed 
by the “tse-wheet ! tse-wheet !” of the charmer, had come over the 
hedge to within a few yards of where we lay. The use of a binocular 
would frequently enable us to see what they were feeding upon. 

The cry of the trapped leveret-—a high-pitched, long-drawn 
“aht ! aht!” mimicked perfectly, would—sometimes long before 


we knew it—bring the anxious mother from the summer corn to- 


where we lay in the clover. 


Speaking generally, it is well to keep away from hedgerows . 


when luring creatures by mimicking their cries, for blackbirds all 
through the year frequent the thickets which divide the fields, and of 


all notes of alarm theirs are most observed by fur and feather.. 


Many a carefully laid plan have I known spoilt by a blackbird’s 
rattling warning. A furze clump in the middle of the field is a capital 
spot for observation. Waterproofs and dry leaves screened us almost 
invariably, and, in certain places used frequently, heaps of these 
withered leaves were collected beforehand. Consequently, no sus- 
picion was entertained by the field and woodland dwellers, for we 
were clothed in the garment worn by the woods themselves. 

One night, after a varied entertainment had been afforded us by 
creatures that prowled around for food, a vixen stole into the moon- 
light of the wood-clearing, and took up her post beside a warren. 
Presently we heard the “yap! yap!” of the fox in the neighbouring 
stubble, and shortly afterwards saw a rabbit come quietly down the 
glade, till, when almost touching its crouching enemy, it was seized 
and killed. The vixen, taking her prey in her mouth, then went to 
meet her lord. At the end of the glade he appeared in view, his 
eyes glittering like live coals. Together they proceeded, quite 
amicably, to feed upon the rabbit which, apparently, the fox had 
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driven in from the stubble to the burrow where his mate was waiting, 
Just as they were finishing their meal, old Evan, mimicking the call 
of the vixen, uttered a wild “ yah!” The effect was instantaneous. At 
once the jealous creature, with her fur standing ruffled up around 
her neck and along her spine, came with crouching stealth towards 
the brambles among which we lay concealed, and actually sniffed at 
the twigs which hid my companion’s face. Something—unknown to 
us, as we dared not move our heads—must have now occurred, for, 
after listening intently for a moment, she passed behind and dis- 
appeared with the fox into the wood. 

The utmost discretion and preparation are needed for the 
successful study of wild creatures in their haunts. And it is quite 
an error to-suppose that everything concerning the wonderful 
intelligence displayed by’ our field and woodland dwellers has 
appeared in print. Even the earthworm, the commonest of 
creatures, irrigating our gardens and ventilating the roots of our 
flowers, was never understood till Darwin wrote the story of its life. 
Sportsmen are more or less degenerating into mere riding or shoot- 
ing machines, and as a rule know little of the habits of the 
creatures they pursue. How few there are who possess, in even a 
trifling degree, that insight and patience displayed in the writings 
of White of Selborne, Richard Jefferies, and “The Son of the 
Marshes ” ! 

The rooks have left their summer haunts on the hillside for the 
great trees which stand in the valley, whither, in dense array, they 
fly at approach of night. The squirrel, now that the nuts and 
acorns have fallen from the hazels and oaks, is frequently seen about 
the fields near the woods, searching for winter stores. 

At the fall of the year, birds and beasts, with the exception 
of those which are gregarious, forcibly drive their young from their 
homes. In some cases of speedy maturity the notice to quit is given 
earlier still ; in others only when food in the immediate neighbour- 
hood becomes too scarce to supply sufficient for more than individual 
wants. 

Before the end of October—the time of the first frosts—nearly all 
our feathered visitors have forsaken our shores. Frosts kill the 
insect life of the year. Our emigrants—warblers, swallows, wood- 
peckers, nightjars, cuckoos, and certain other insectivorous birds— 
when unable to procure their food, leave ‘us for the south, where flics 
and grubs are always abundant provender. Grain and berry feeders, 
birds of prey, and those which subsist on almost anything and to whom 
a change of diet-is welcome, as a rule remain in Britain, for wintct 
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with us is rarely severe, and they are always able to procure sufficient 
food when scattered over a suitable district. Then, too, the holly and 
larch and furze are snug shelter. 

Our immigrants arrive about the time that northern regions are 
frost-bound. They are either marsh or coast birds, or grain feeders, 
and come hither only when their former haunts have become frozen, 
and aquatic life and grain and fruit too safely protected by the grim 
frost-guardian. ‘This is part of nature’s great scheme: the northern 
dwellers fly towards more open and hospitable shores, away 
from the direction of the biting blast. Our summer songsters, to 
whose light pinions a hundred miles are but a trifling distance, when 
they flit away in their turn towards more genial climes are probably 
guided to a great extent by the same desire to leave behind them the 
cold winds. al 

Intelligent caution is displayed in the direction of their flight, 
and, I believe, in certain deliberations which seem to precede their 
departure, for they choose the shortest sea-passages, and often pause 
to recuperate in Devonshire or Cornwall after crossing St. George’s 
Channel on their way from Wales to the Continent. Hunger and, 
more especially, thirst are their greatest enemies in migration. 

“Drip! drip!” the few green boughs shake off the cold sweat of 
approaching death. ‘Tread softly over the strewn graves of summer. 
Harvest is past. Life is falling to sleep. The sun goes early to the 
west, decked in red and purple splendour. At night, when the moon 
lies in the arms of a grey cloud, a chill mist hangs upon the 
shivering earth, veiling the trecs and meadows in dim obscurity. 


ALFRED WELLESLEY REES. 
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THE “MONICA'S” CHIEF 
ENGINEER: 


A WRECK ON THE LIBERIAN COAST. 


“TAH! who could rest with that abominable din going on?” 
said Vincent Gordon, second engineer of the ss. AZonica, then 

rolling along parallel to the thundering beaches of Liberia, homeward 
bound coastwise from the Congo, as he turned restlessly to and fro in 
his narrow bunk. Presently, touching a button, the glow of an electric 
light shone fo:th, and the engineer sprang out of his berth, shaking 
down a procession of cockroaches from the breast of his thin pyjamas. 
“ More of the beastly things,” he grumbled ; “ it’s a wonder they 
don't eat us alive.” Next he carefully drew on a pair of slippers, for 
fear of the foot-boring jigger insect which the negro passengers bring 
on board—a precaution it is always well to take on an African steamer. 
Slamming the door behind him Gordon went out on deck, and 
stood for a few moments blinking in the darkness. A faint trail of 
luminous vapour swept to and fro overhead as the tall funnel rolled 
in a wide arc across the twinkling stars, and a circle of ruddy light 
shone through the curtained port of the mate’s quarters upon the 
bridge-deck. Below all was veiled in pitchy darkness, through 
which he could faintly make out a number of shadowy figures 
dancing in rings and flinging their arms about in time to the mono- 
tonous tapping of native drums and a wailing chant of the Kroo 
nation. From somewhere forward came the wheezy tones of an 
harmonium grinding out a psalm tune, and Gordon smiled as he 
listened. Heknew the J/onica’s chief engineer, old Mack of the iron 
hand and caustic tongue, was forgetting the waste of good coal and the 
laziness of his greasers, which things usually troubled him much, in 
music. Also, he knew that beneath his superior’s somewhat ostenta- 
tious piety there lay a fiery temper, as well as a kindly heart ; and it 
seemed probable that if the negro passengers kept up that kind of 
thing much longer there would be trouble on foot. As he moved 
forward, picking his way through the groups of Krooboy labourers 
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returning home from the sweltering factories of the Oil Rivers or 
smoking Gold Coast beaches, all wildly excited at the prospect of 
seeing their beloved “‘ we country ” again, something happened. The 
sharp cling-clang of a pump rose up through the engine-room gratings, 
and the door of his chief’s quarters banged violently to. Then a 
strident voice cried, “ Tak’ that, ye misguided heathen, for creating a 
shamefu’ din upon the Sabbath nicht,” and a solid three-inch jet of 
water swept the deck fore and aft. 

The weird music ceased suddenly. A howl of rage and indigna- 
tion rose from the swarming negroes, and again the door of the 
engineer's room banged viciously. When Gordon ascended the 
bridge-deck ladder, the captain leaned over the rails and harangued 
the crowd in the quaint “coast palaver.” 

“Confound Mack,” he presently observed to his mate, “why 
must the bad-tempered old bear stir them up just now? We've had 
trouble enough coming down, and I’d never have ventured so near 
this reef-sprinkled coast but for the satisfaction of seeing the last of 
them to-morrow.” Then the speaker raised his voice: “Keepa 
good look-out, Mr. Mayne, and hold her a point or two southerly if 
you see the loom of land ;” and a voice answered, “‘ Very good, sir,” 
from the height of the reeling bridge. 

“T suppose that pandemonium kept you awake, too,” said 
Gordon, as the mate strolled by, his duck jacket thrown open for 
the sake of coolness; and the officer answered, “ Between cock- 
roaches, and rats, and Krooboys, it’s pretty hard to close one’s eyes. 
Besides, I’m not fond of these waters ; they find out the reefs by 
losing steamers on them, which is accurate but expensive. There 
have been too many boats lost hereabouts on uncharted rocks. The 
young fourth mate up yonder has been working all day in the stifling 
hold, trimming raw rubber, and the smell of that is enough to make 
one stupid for a week. ‘Thought I’d look round myself awhile.” 

“Why don’t you head her out, then?” asked Gordon, and the 
mate replied, “ Well, you know it’s usual to land Krooboys at dawn 
and steam out, in case a Liberian gunboat turns up and wants two 
and a half dollars a head—more than any nigger’s worth—and we 
should be well clear of the coast.” 

Then the sound of a piano rose up through the saloon skylights, 
followed by the words of a hymn, and died away in the darkness 
over the churning wake. 

“The south-coast missionaries,” said the mate, glancing down 
through the opened slides. ‘It’s wonderful what example will do. 
There’s the little gin-trader looking on the same book with the 
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missionary lady, and singing like an angel. What would she 
think if she knew how many native wives he left behind in the 
Cameroons ?” 

Gordon laughed softly as he turned away. Though this was 
the first attempt of the A/onica’s owners to compete with the mail- 
boats, he had heard that such vagaries were everyday occurrences 
upon the coast, and when he stood above the “ fiddly-gratings ” 
the close of the ‘hymn died away, and was lost in the throb of 
the engines. For a time he waited, listening to the gurgle of 
water along the bends, and the sleepy roar beneath the bows 
each time the vessel dipped her nose into a brimming swell. 
But for this the whole ship seemed strangely silent, and through the 
stillness the footsteps of the look-out pacing to and fro on the fore- 
castle-head came sharply to his ears. Then the mellow tones of a 
bell rose out of the blackness, followed by a sing-song cry, “ All’s 
well. Lights burning brightly, sir.” ‘All right,” answered an 
invisible person from the bridge overhead, and the 2,o00-ton steamer 
with her freight of African produce and precious lives swept on 
through the night, phosphorescent foam breaking apart beneath her 
bows, to reunite in a seething mass of green and gold sea-fire in the 
screw-tossed wake astern. 

Gordon still lingered. His watch was not due yet, and there was 
- a welcome coolness on deck. ‘Then he suddenly stiffened into 
breathless attention, for a harsh cry rose from the lofty forecastle, 
“Breaking surf ahead, sir, under the starboard bow it is.” The 
wheel-chains rattled as the helm was jammed over, and a few 
moments later, when the captain leapt up the bridge-ladder clad 
in pyjamas, the dull boom of a spouting reef came out of the 
blackness around. The telegraph clanged out “half-speed” ; then, 
as the song of the breakers grew nearer and louder, the wheel-chains 
clattered again, and the panting of the engines ceased. Next instant 
a ghostly mass of white flung itself high into the air close ahead, and 
a startled cry rang out, “ Hard astern, sir, hard astern! My God, 
we're on the reef!” 

The grind of the propeller recommenced, and the Monica's bows 
swang aloft on a long-backed swell ; but her engines might not check 
her way in time, and, as her head came down, there was a dull 
crunch, followed by a sickening rending of iron on stone, and a cloud 
of spray burst across her. A long ridge of water rolled in, lifted the 
steamer up, and flung her forward upon the submerged reef, spouting 
in sheets of white the whole length of her black wall-side. Gordon 
held his breath as the smashing and rending of iron recommenced, 
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and then, as the next sea hove the vessel aloft, she drove right over 
the rock and slid off into deeper water. 

He lingered no more. Whatever might happen on deck his place 
was in the engine-room below, and when he dropped upon the greasy 
top platform the gaunt figure of old Mack leapt past him, and sprang 
out upon the stokehold ladder. 

“ Haud them down—back there, or I’ll split your skull,” shouted 
the chief, and, holding on with one hand to the slippery iron, he 
lifted a keen-edged shovel. Down in the sweltering depths below, 
with the red glow of the twinkling furnaces shining upon their sable, 
oily skins, the Fanti firemen surged about the foot of the ladder. 
With yells and cries they fought for a place, or clinging to the greasy 
rungs both front and back mounted in desperate haste, a few white 
stokers vainly trying to drive them back. 

“Doon with ye,” roared Mack, and the blue steel whistled 
threateningly past the head of the foremost climber. The panic- 
stricken negroes hesitated, undecided whether to risk the probability 
of a scalding death below, or face the certain danger above. Then 
the foremost stretched out a sinewy black arm, and with rage and 
terror stamped upon his twitching face, seized the engineer’s foot 
and strove to shake him from the ladder. Down came the shovel, 
and the worn edge hit deep into the grimy arm. With a scream 
of pain the negro loosed his hold and fell backwards, dragging the 
men beneath with him in his fall. In an instant the gaunt engineer 
followed them, striking left and right with the flat of his shovel as 
he drove the frightened men back to their posts. 

“T’'ll get ye oot, when the time comes ; but the first who leaves 
without an order tastes this. Noo ye understand,” he said, swinging 
the weapon ; and, shaking off the first wild access of fear, the men 
settled down to work, reassured by the confidence of their chief. 
When Gordon reached the engine-room he found a fountain of rust- 
stained water bubbling up out of the crank-pits and swirling about 
the chequered floor-plates at every roll. Mack, wearing an expression 
of deadly earnestness upon his rugged face, stood quietly with his 
hand upon the link-engine and his eyes turned towards the dial of 
the telegraph, waiting instructions from above. Three vibrating 
notes rang out above the clatter of the engines, the signal for “ full 
speed ahead,” followed by a fourth to show the case was urgent. 

“Noo we'll see what iron and skill can do,” he said grimly, as the 
link slid over and the throttle was opened wide ; “anither twenty 
pound o’ steam, Mr. Brown.” 

Then the mate came down, and his lips were dry as he said, 
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“ For Heaven's sake, drive her all you can. She’s going down under 
us, but the beach can’t be far.” 

Mack leaned over the crankpit rails and pointed significantly to 
the greasy shower which whirled up and fell hissing upon the gleaming 
cylinder foot at every revolution. “The fires’ll no burn an hour. Tell 
the skipper we’ll do our best,” he said, and splashed away to the swelter- 
ing stokehold, There the firemen, both black and white, stripped to 
the waist, worked with desperate energy in the glow of the fires, for 
they now realised that the safety of ship and crew lay in their grimy 
hands. So, with much labour of rabble and pricker, they stirred up 
the mass of crackling coal until the gorged furnaces shone fiery-red, 
while the iron barrows of the trimmers clanged across the heaving 
plates, and the water crept steadily higher above their ankles. The 
baffle-plates were blue-hot, the fingers of the gauges leapt up 
beyond the safety limit, and the whole place trembled and 
vibrated with an over-pressure of steam. 

“ Keep it up, ye’re doin’ fine,” was all their chief said, but his 
quiet words acted like a tonic on the men, who but a little while ago 
were half mad with childish fear. 

When he regained the engine-room the water was swirling deep 
across the plates; the rapid, strident clang of a gorged pump, 
struggling vainly with the rising fluid, contrasted sharply with the 
grinding throb of the over-driven engines; and the young third 
engineer came up. 

“There’s something wrong with the pump rocking lever ; bolt com- 
ing out, Ithink. We'll have to stop her,” he said, ina shaking voice. 

‘We stop for nothing,” was the sharp answer ; “let me see the 
pump.” 

With the flickering light of flat oil lamps shining upon their 
perspiring faces, and blue wreaths of the evil-smelling smoke of 
burning tallow drifting about them, three men stood beside a maze 
of shining levers, which opened and Shut as they crossed each other 
like a giant pair of shears. 

“Give me the spanner, take ye the hammer, Carson,” said the 
chief ; and as a greaser lifted the tool Gordon dashed the sweat from 
his brow with a grimy hand, and interposed : 

“Let me try, it’s my work,” he broke in ; but his chief answered 
gravely, “Circumstances alter cases. Hold against me, Carson.” 

The levers swang apart, and into the gap which opened up the 
two men thrust their arms, while the watchers held their breath. 
The spanner slipped over the head of the bolt, the hammer clinked, 
then, just before the steel edges clashed past each other again, 
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engineer and greaser snatched out their hands, and stood panting to 
see how much they had accomplished. 

“ Anither turn,” said Mack, and again the risk was faced. 
Spanner and hammer clinked, and Gordon, with his eyes riveted on 
the levers, waited until the upward stroke was finished ; then with a 
cry thrust his chief violently backwards. The spanner snapped off 
like a pipe stem as it passed the point of intersection, and the greaser 
also flung back his hand—too late. Although further away from the 
deadly centre, the bar gripped his forearm, and, as it bit deep into 
the soft flesh, the man uttered a short, gaspingcry. When the levers 
opened again there was blood upon their gleaming surface, and a 
limp heap lay moaning in the water below. 

“Carry him to the platform,” said Gordon hoarsely, and the chief 
leaned against a column shivering slightly and glancing at the clean 
cut end of the tool in his fingers. 

“Fainted dead off,” said the greaser’s comrades, as they returned 
and went silently back to their posts, for no man could be spared in 
that fierce race for life. The buzzing of the cranks grew faster and 
faster, and Gordon knew that the tip of the propeller was rising as 
the vessel sank by the head. Still the grim old chief stood beside 
the throttle-wheel, his keen eyes fixed on the madly racing machinery, 
until what each man had foreseen came about. 

Suddenly, the whole place rattled and shook as the engines 
flashed and danced at double their previous speed ; and a cry rose 
up above the clanging tumult, “The propeller’s clear; she’s going 
under, bows first.” 

As if in irony, the telegraph rang out, “ Done with engines,” and 
when the chief coolly turned the throttle-wheel, the buzzing roar died 
away, and there was a wonderful silence. Then from the deck over- 
head came the trampling of many feet followed by the clatter of davit 
falls ; and the chief said, “ Open all the valves. Up every man 0’ 
ye for his life, the water’ll be on the fires.” Neither fireman nor 
engineer needed a second telling, and when they had seen the last of 
their subordinates safely beyond the platforms, so they thought, 
Gordon and Mack climbed up on deck. 

As they stood beneath the fluttering awnings a vast column of 
vapour roared aloft from the summit of the funnel. Cinders and 
ashes rattled upon the canvas overhead, and blinding clouds of 
steam rolled across the deck from the stokehold gratings. 

“Just in time,” said Gordon gratefully, “the fires are drowned at 
last. The dynamo may run a little, and then it will be dark.” 

Blocks rattled and davit-falls ran whistling out as two big surf- 
boats sank down on either side of the bridge-deck. A few passengers 
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stood huddled together against the companion, and the mate was 
singing out hoarse orders to the men who lowered the boats. From 
the lighted saloon beneath rose wild howls and the crash of rending 
wood and breaking glass, and the anxious listeners knew that the 
black deck-passengers were smashing locker and store-room door in 
search of plunder. The after well swarmed with shadowy figures, 
shouting and apparently fighting savagely among themselves for 
whatever portable article they could lay their hands upon. More 
than one white man recalled, as he listened, what happened at the 
sinking of another ship in those waters, when crew and passengers 
had hard work to escape alive from the maddened Krooboys. 

Presently the voice of a quartermaster rose out of the darkness 
below, “ All ready now, sir ; send down the lady and the sick,” and 
one by one the seamen lowered the few European passengers into 
the boats. As they did so the saloon companion echoed with the 
rush of many feet, and the captain shouted hoarsely, “Jam the 
doors to, before they get on deck.” Four seamen swang back the 
double doors, and when the bolt shot home the stout teakwood 
trembled before a blow like that of a battering-ram, as the negroes 
flung themselves upon it. 

“‘ There’s no telling what they might have done. Cast down the 
two well-ladders,” said the skipper, smiling grimly ; and a fresh 
pandemonium broke out on the after-deck as the plunderers came 
out of the alleyways, dragging their booty with them. 

“Surely you'll not leave them to drown?” asked a missionary, 
and the breathless mate answered shortly, “You can’t drown a 
Krooboy, and there’s surf-boats and patent rafts aft. Down the 
ladder with you.” 

Then a splash of oars told that two boats had got safely away, 
and there was a confused shouting from the high poop aft as the 
Krooboys swung the surf boats out, while others, with bundles of 
miscellaneous odds and ends in their hands, leapt boldly into the 
sea. At length Gordon found himself in the stern of No. 3 fire- 
men’s boat, and when his grimy crew thrust her clear, the steamer 
lifted a streaming wall-side high into the air, and the angle of the 
funnel grew sharp as she rolled wildly down upon the opposite 
bilge. 

“ Pull for your lives ; she’s going,” he said, and the water boiled 
about the bows as the men bent over the oars. Then a cry came 
out of the blackness, “Have you Greaser Carson in your boat?” 
and, remembering he had seen nothing of the wounded man, Gordon 
felt his brow grow hot when he answered “ No!” 
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A long white gig flashed past, and the swell about his boat seethed 
beneath the oars, for waiting for no orders the men slewed her 
round. A few moments later her nose drove the gig with a crash 
against the steamer’s side, and the two light craft swang wildly up 
and down, grinding against the rusty plates which rose foot by foot 
out of the water as the Monica listed more sharply over at every roll. 
Gordon recognised the gaunt figure of the chief engineer clinging 
like a cat to the rungs of the swinging ladder high above his head ; 
and grasping the wet hemp when the steamer rolled towards them, 
lifted himself out of the boat. His feet splashed into the sea, 
and next moment he was hove aloft and pounded against the 
barnacle-crusted plates, with the backwash roaring below. 

When he reached the deck at last, followed by half his men, a 
warning cry came from the face of the waters: “Back there, for 
your lives—she’s going down.” A heavy lurch flung Gordon against 
the rails, and while the vessel sluggishly recovered herself, Mack 
said calmly, “There’s nae time to lose; down through the alleyway.” 

In a few seconds more they stood before the engine-room casings, 
but the iron door was jammed fast in its frame by the list and the 
bending of the angles. 

“Bring the hand-pump brake, for Heaven’s sake be quick!” 
shouted Gordon, and a faint cry came out through an open port, and 
was drowned in the gurgle of water. A broad-shouldered fireman 
swang the heavy bar aloft, and bright sparks flew when iron clashed 
against iron; but there was no sign of any yielding of the door, 
and the slope of the deck grew steeper yet. Then a greaser hurried 
towards them, carrying a heavy casting from winch or crane, and 
Mack wrenched it from his hands. 

Stan’ clear,” he roared, heaving the weight up to the full sweep 
of his powerful arms. There was a sharp crash, the door flew 
suddenly back, and as the engineer plunged down on hands and 
knees across the threshold the mass of iron fell witha splash into 
the water beneath. Two men followed their chief into the dark pit, 
and when they came forth, dragging a helpless, dripping object with 
them, the grim old engineer dashed the sweat from his forehead and 
said, “ At last—the Lord be thankit!” How they got the wounded 
greaser safely into the boat no one could quite remember, but when 
they rowed away from the wallowing vessel a great shout went up 
from the surrounding boats, “ Bravo, well done!” 

Then Gordon heard the skipper’s voice crying, “ She’s driving in 
with the run of the sea ; pull clear before you’re smashed in the surf, 
and wait for dawn.” 
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So the oars bent and creaked, and while the boats drew out 
beyond the reach of the first and smoothest of the parallel, mile-long 
ridges, which ceaselessly hurl themselves upon the thundering 
beaches of Liberia, the A/onica disappeared into the darkness astern. 
When burning day leapt suddenly from the sea-rim, as it does in the 
tropics, they managed to land behind a reef, and found that the 
steamer, although her holds were full to the vanishing point, had 
kept afloat, driving as by a miracle past outlying rocks, until the 
surge had cast her ashore. 

“A ghastly business,” said the captain, standing soaked in sea- 
water, with the early sunrays beating down upon him; “must have 
been that confounded current setting more north than usual. It will 
cost all she’s worth to get her off, and how I’m to explain matters to 
the Board of Trade I don’t quite know. The only redeeming feature 
in the whole affair was the way you and your men brought off that 
greaser.” 

“Things micht be waur—an’ the ither business was all in the 
day’s work,” was the quiet answer, and the Monica’s chief engineer 
moved slowly away, a grimy mixture of soot and brine trickling down 
his rugged face. 

HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
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HENRI BEYLE. 


“Un homme a part—étrange et singulier.” 


ENRI BEYLE—Stendhal Beyle—so styled by the “ Master,’’ 

was treated with the same veiled antagonism by several of 

his contemporaries ; and Victor Hugo, who counted a pseudonym as 

an affectation, was not alone in resenting the air of distant superiority 

assumed by one who should of right belonged to the brotherhood— 

whose age, associations, and freedom from antiquated conventionality 

marked him out for a colleague, but who displayed a philosophical 

disdain of romanticism: on his part he had no desire to be classed 

among the famous writers of his generation, and would have none of 
what he called the drevet de ressemblance. 

His ambition was to stand alone—to be different, to be original, 
even to be misunderstood and under-valued ; and could he have fore- 
seen that the history of the nineteenth century might very well be 
written without the mention of his name, it is probable the omission 
would have caused him very little dissatisfaction. But he was by no 
means devoid of vanity, and was even heard to fix the date when he 
should have attained a just appreciation ; this would, he imagined, 
have come to pass in the year 1860 or possibly a decade later. Time 
has, however, proved the fallacy of this expectation, for the assent 
which his colossal presence imposed upon those who saw him and 
on a few of his intimates ceased to be accorded when his living 
influence was no more. 

His appearance was decidedly impressive; of middle height, 
broad shouldered, robust and muscular as the Farnese Hercules, his 
fine forehead, brilliant eye, well-formed but sardonic mouth, gave 
assurance of unusual strength and power; but he inclined to an 
embonpoint, which greatly increased with age, and deprived him of 
the majestic bearing to which he might have otherwise laid claim. 
His hand was beautiful, and was copied by a {Roman artist for a 
statue of Mirabeau, which found a place in the Louvre. Stendhal 
was notably proud of this fact, ignoring the remark of some satirist 
that the sculptor in copying the hand had adopted some other salient 
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lines of his well-developed model. Unattractive and even repellent 
in manner, he was set down as vain and overbearing ; but this was a 
surface estimate, for, strange as it may seem, one of the dominant 
traits of his character, concealed with all the strength he possessed, 
was an extreme, almost morbid, sensibility, curbed and counteracted 
early in life, and restrained in after years by an overpowering fear of 
ridicule. It was only in a few of his letters, where he did not take 
the trouble to disguise or falsify himself, that his true nature, not 
without affection and sympathy, is to be found. 

This master key to his character applied to his work will explain its 
frequent abruptness and apparent want of finish ; he was afraid of spon- 
taneity, afraid of the betrayal of feeling ; but the task of the present- 
day criticism is far more simple than it used to be, and no longer 
insists on explaining a man. It is not now considered essential to 
discover the springs of thought underlying the part which every one 
has to play during his lifetime, or carefully to take into account the 
minor influences which go so far to make the cynic or the optimist. 
Something of this preliminary information is imperative before a just 
estimate can be formed of the character and writings of Henri Beyle. 
He was born at Grenoble in 1783, of a respectable bourgeois family, 
rejoicing in all the prejudices and pretensions of a little provincial 
town, where, however, they were considered aristocrats. His grand- 
father was a learned and literary man and a distinguished phy- 
sician, and his mother, who came of a good Milanese family, had 
many friends among the old noblesse ; her death when he was only 
seven years old was an irreparable loss ; it begun the isolation which 
lasted to the end of his days. It was from her that he derived his 
sensibility and his artistic tastes, and it was upon her country that he 
lavished all the affection he persistently refused to his own, “ the 
country,” as he said, “of independence, nobility of soul, and pas- 
sionate sentiments.” The boy was given up to a treatment composed 
of neglect and tyranny; unloved, but ruled with arbitrary strictness, 
his early recollections were full of bitterness, and, in after years, he 
declared that all that reminded him of Grenoble was like a horrible 
nightmare. His literary tastes, which at ten years old were already 
quite decided, met with continual opposition ; he was obliged to 
practise a good deal of deceit in order to indulge his most reasonable 
wishes, and thereby were fostered a reserve and disingenuousness 
which was only natural, but doubtless did not endear him to his 
relations. ‘Our parents and our masters,” he would often remark, 
‘* are our natural enemies.” 

Under such management he never knew the pleasures of happy 
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children, and when such things were spoken of before him, he 
would turn away, saying, “Je n’ai rien connu de tout cela.” 

Neither was he any better off when he was sent to school: his 
playmates could not understand him, and, not taking much trouble 
about the matter, set him down as cold-blooded and selfish—he was 
not exactly unsociable, but he had what Henry James describes as a 
fine conception of : being let alone. 

Under such prolonged and unfavourable conditions his shyness 
and habitual fear and distrust of all those with whom he came 
in contact became intensified, some of his worst instincts were 
developed, and when the time arrived when he was thought 
sufficiently educated to take a place in a Government office, and 
he found himself not much more his own master, and even more 
solitary and’uncared for than ever, his melancholy increased in so 
great a degree, and his want of interest in every thing he under- 
took was so apparent, that all employment had to be given up. 

There was no saying to what state of morbid misery he might 
have been reduced, when by a stroke of great good fortune the one 
dream of his unhappy boyhood came near to realisation through the 
interest of Pierre Daru, Minister of War, whose family was con- 
nected with his own : he was given a post in the Commissariat, and 
in 1800 went to join the Army of Reserve in Italy, in such a delirium 
of joy that he was never able to recall any incident of his journey, 
his first sight of Napoleon, or his first battle. Regarding the latter 
there sometimes came across him a dim recollection of having 
thought as he came away from the field, “ And was it nothing more 
than this ?” 

Promoted to the 6th Dragoons, he was soon distinguished for 
courage and coolness; he had a downright love of danger, and 
during all the horrors of the disastrous retreat from Moscow, there 
was no one who showed a greater disregard of suffering. It was 
remarked that during the worst days of that terrible experience his 
dress was never neglected ; patient and self-reliant, the demoralisa- 
tion of his associates astounded him ; his own sang-froid enabled him 
to endure every hardship without complaint, and he was acknow- 
ledged to be one of the few who remained at his post with unabated 
zeal; a marvel of natural courage, instinctive energy, and an in- 
herent liking for strife and contention. 

But when the war was at an end the effects of fatigue and priva- 
tion became visible, and with broken health and feelings of bitter 
disappointment, the Emperor's fall left him without a career. The 
death of his father in 1820, which certainly did not otherwise afflict 
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him, left him without a penny; but he never allowed financial 
troubles to disturb what he was pleased to call his “splendid equili- 
brium ” ; he found it quite easy to live on music and painting, to the 
accompaniment of an innumerable succession of love affairs. 

Settling down at Milan, for some time he led the life which 
entirely suited him; but becoming an object of suspicion to the 
Austrian Government, through his intimacy with some Italian 
patriots, he was obliged to return to Paris, where it was not so easy 
to obtain a livelihood, and where goddesses were not so plenty or so 
fair, and not nearly so romantic ; he made no scruple of confessing 
that there was nothing to which he found himself so completely 
indifferent as “a pretty little Frenchwoman.” 

Full of regrets for his mornings amongst the studios, and his 
evenings at the opera, and having, as he said, nothing better to do, 
he took to literature. 

Anti-national prejudices were very strong with Henri Beyle, and 
he made himself extremely unpopular by openly expressing the 
opinion that France possessed no men of genius to compare with 
the poets and painters of Italy ; and this, it may be remembered, 
was in the early days of romanticism, of Chateaubriand, Hugo, 
De Vigny, Ingres, and Delacroix. It was with such unfavourable 
protests that his real self began to be made manifest, and its effect 
was soon seen in a sort of ostracism. His writings could only con- 
firm the unfavourable impression. It was his boast to be in no 
degree professional—bound by no rules—belonging to no party, 
depending solely on the humour of the hour. 

Amateur and dilettante, he was incapable of serious and patient 
composition, asking of literature just what he asked of everything 
else—that it should give him pleasure; his work bore the impress of 
carelessness—he felt the seduction of authorship, but could not 
bring himself to the labour necessary to the perfection of works of 
value ; neither did he possess the critical gift which enables a writer 
to govern his creative faculty and economise his genius. It followed 
that he was only read by a few learned men who were struck with 
his bold and original thoughts ; he was sometimes as much over- 
praised as he was, at others, unreasonably disparaged, and although 
discussed, assailed, and defended, his books did not sell. 

The G/oée, more favourable to him than most journals, reviewed 
every book as it came out, and, paying some tribute to his candour, 
remarked that one peculiarity of his work was that it always appeared 
out of date: that when all the world believed in classic tragedy and 
voted Shakespeare a barbarian, he pointed out in his “ History of 
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Painting ” that the beautiful was in its essence infinite and various 
in form ; whilst ten years after, when such belief had been recog- 
nised and overpassed, he remained in the same position, and was as 
much behindhand in his views as he had formerly been in advance. 

At heart somewhat of a classic, he broke a lance in favour of 
romanticism, by defining it as the art of presenting people the literary 
work which should give them the most pleasure ; whilst classicism was 
that which gave the most pleasure to their grandfathers. 

His first novel, ‘‘ Quelques Scénes d’un Salon de Paris en 1827,” 
appeared in that year, but if one expected from the title-page to find 
some record of the characters and manners of the time there must 
have been considerable disappointment. It is chiefly the story of 
two mysterious, ultra-romantic beings who sacrifice their mutual 
affection to a host of imaginary obstacles, and although the conflict 
of feeling and reason is detailed at great length with much pathos 
and delicacy, it has about as much meaning as “ Rouge et Noir” and 
the “ Chartreuse de Parme,” but is their superior in a sort of juvenile 
freshness. He consoled himself for the flatness with which his three 
works of fiction were received by the persuasion that he stood on 
a platform apart from his fellows ; that he alone, in a world remark-. 
able for a growing spirit of egoism, commercial drudgery, and pre- 
occupation, was susceptible of sentiment—that he alone understood. 
how to appreciate, and, above all, ow to dove. 

As a writer of history his want of painstaking is very conspicuous : 
a great interest in the Middle Ages led him to rest content, as soon 
as he had been bitten by a subject, with whatever records he had 
happened to find. Charmed with a romance, he would not be much 
concerned with historical facts, assuming that what was known to 
himself must be known to everybody else. 

The condition of morals during the Renaissance offered him the 
reflections in which he delighted, and out of the fas#s divers collected 
here and there for his amusement, he made of history just what 
Emerson says it always should be—‘“a cheerful apologue or 
parable.” 

But when he condescends to real life—to the life of Napoleon— 
he throws an admirable light on the days when Paris, escaping from 
the Directoire, became essentially patriotic; when the only cry was 
ulilité @ la patrie, when the Emperor was regarded primarily as of 
wse—the greatest captain the world had ever seen: indeed, he himself 
at that time followed the universal tone of enthusiasm, and thought 
less of his own aggrandisement than of the glory of France. 

“T had hoped,” writes Beyle, “that some of those who has 
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known Napoleon would have been charged to relate the story of his 
life. I had waited twenty years, and seeing that this great man 
_Yemains more and more uncomprehended, I would not die without 

stating the opinion of those who knew him best—of his companions 
in arms—for in the midst of all the platitudes one hears, there were 
also men whose thoughts were free even in the Palace of the 
Tuileries, then the centre of the world.” 

This was what Beyle’s writings did not always possess—the true 
ring—for Napoleon was the idol of the army, and no ties are more 
powerful than those which bind the soldier to his chief. 

There is also some historic value, it must be fairly admitted, in 
the “Chartreuse de Parme,” where he wrote of incidents which really 
took place—of characters who had lived—of scenes with which he 
was familiar. He describes the political intrigues of petty princes, 
ambitious churchmen, conspirators, carbonari, all imbued with the 
violent passions of the time, its fury, its heroism, its utter want of 
probity and mercy. The novel was reviewed by Balzac in the 
“ Revue Parisienne” with a perfect storm of eulogy, surprising no 
one more than the author himself, who is said to have burst out 
laughing when he read it. The enthusiastic critic relates at length 
the chief incidents of the story, interrupting himself with notes of 
admiration at the felicity of every new development or any passing 
reflection which seems to him too true and deep to be overlooked. 
Balzac divides the literature of the day into two schools—the school 
of “ pictorial images” and the school of “ideas.” Of this last he 
proclaims Stendhal the most distinguished master, the only obstacle 
to his supremacy being the want of readers sufficiently cultivated to 
appreciate it, these being only to be found amongst diplomatists, 
politicians, observers, eminent men of the world, and distinguished 
artists. Such being the case, if Balzac is to be credited, it is quite 
conceivable that few journalists took time either to study or to com- 
prehend so great a work. And the truth is that the papers took but 
little notice of it. But the author of the “ Comédie Humaine” was 
right in asserting that literary men would better understand the 
merits of the “Chartreuse de Parme ” ; Sainte-Beuve’s award is almost 
as flattering as his own. He speaks of the author’s notable originality, 
and ranks him amongst the independent spirits, bold and strong, of 
a much earlier age—a less conventional day. Alfred de Vigny 
describes the “ Chartreuse de Parme” as a work full of just observa- 
tions on the diplomatic world, but adds that it was a low and hateful 
world, and that the portraits were so vivid and so little disguised that 
everybody must recognise them. 
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Taine gives Stendhal the credit of being a grand romancier, and 
still greater psychologist, but there were others who frankly acknow- 
ledged astonishment at so much eulogy. With Victor Hugo a 
profound antipathy to the man was added to contempt of his work, 
and Zola calls his personages mere machines, and himself only a 
charlatan. 

Beyle’s philosophy, which in his own estimation comes next in 
force and clearsightedness to his study of love, was hardly so pene- 
trating as he supposed; he had imbued himself with the spirit of old- 
time thinkers, whose tenets he copied with the utmost fidelity, 
setting aside modern investigations and conclusions as simply 
emphatic and declamatory. Helvetius had already laid it down 
that men were not naturally wicked, but irresistibly governed by 
their interests ; other writers had stated that the actions of a human 
being resulted commonly from what the laws have put into his head 
and the climate into his heart, and that if men were duly enlightened 
as to their true interests, they would seek their own good by being 
useful, or, at all events, not hurtful to others. In accentuating these 
certainly not very novel views, Stendhal assured himself of his 
reasonableness, and failed to remark that he rendered his more 
original convictions practically harmless, merely narrowing and 
debasing his models, when he asserts that happiness is the true end 
and aim of existence, that every exertion, every gift, should be 
employed for this all-absorbing purpose, and that it is the first duty 
of genius itself to discover the supreme art of being happy. It did 
not apparently occur to him that genius has not hitherto directed its 
search for this summum bonum with any very great success. Both 
theoretically and practically he indulged in a frank unmitigated 
egoism, was always prosecuting his search, always inquiring of his 
own mind as to whether he had attained to the felicity which the 
more he pursued became, as he was obliged to admit, the more 
illusive. His intelligence forced him to perceive that the struggle 
was vain, and that every man who thinks must be asad man. The 
pure selfishness, which hardly stands in need of much cultivation, 
he extols as a step in advance, and writes with some self-complacency 
to one of his friends: “I am not one of those philosophers who can 
regret the rain when it falls in June because it may injure the hay- 
harvest or the blossoms of the vine. The rain seems to me delightful 
because it soothes the nerves, refreshes the air, and gives me pleasure, 
I reflect that I may quit the world to-morrow, and may not live 
to taste the wine whose inflorescence embalms the hills of the 
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In another place he boasts that he deplores the Revolution, not 
for its tragedy, but because it deprives him of the presence of the gay 
and charming people who never took anything sadly or seriously. 

His essay on Love, which he considered the most important of 
his writings, is no doubt a remarkably subtle analysis of character 
and temperament, but it is full of illusions—mistakes—absurdities— 
paradox. His rules and regulations cannot be made to fit so wide 
and so intangible a subject. It was well said that those who know 
most about love seldom talk about it, and the remark of Edmond de 
Goncourt, that love is the poetry of the man who does not write 
verses, comes nearer to truth than many of Stendhal’s elaborate 
definitions. 

One may gather that his own experiences in what he calls the 
controlling spring of all the affairs of life were curiously disappoint- 
ing. ‘ What is wanting in the woman one loves,” he writes, “is the 
habit of a /ittle attention, and the necessary logic to comprehend !” 
And “where,” he continues, “shall we find the man who, either in 
love or marriage, experiences the happiness of communicating his 
thoughts as they present themselves to his mind to the woman with 
whom he passes his life? He may find a good heart which partici- 
pates in his troubles, but he is always obliged to change his ideas 
into very small money, if he would be understood, and it would be 
absurd to expect counsel from an intellect which needs such a régime 
before it can seize the object submitted to it. ‘The most perfect of 
women, according to the rules of actual education, leaves her partner 
isolated in the dangers of life, and very often runs the risk of boring 
him.” 

The Revolution of 1830 and the accession of Louis Philippe 
‘disturbed Stendhal in the midst of his literary work ; he found the 
Government in accord with his own political views, and was appointed 
to the Consulship of Trieste, where he spent a year lamenting over 
his banishment to a dull place with uncongenial surroundings. He 
was transferred to Civita Vecchia, which was hardly more enlivening, 
but from whence he permitted himself frequent absences without 
much regard to official requirements ; delightful excursions far and 
near renewed the spirit of the tourist that was within him, and the 
want of steady work which made his more pretentious writings so 
unsatisfactory—his hatred of trammels and his strong objection to 
give himself any trouble—seemed to belong of right to the wanderer, 
who from day to day and hour to hour received new facts and new 
impressions. The want of accuracy in his historic work, the irregu- 
larity and sketchiness of his novels and essays, his general want of 
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order and sequence, were not out of rule in the records of the sight- 
seer. His “ Promenades dans Rome,” where he had studied every 
edifice—was at home in every ruin, and observant of every relic—is a 
delightful guide-book, and whenever he met with congenial travellers 
he made himself an invaluable cicerone, contriving even to evade the 
ennui which was the bugbear of his own existence. 

Considering himself at liberty to indulge in his favourite habit of 
mystification, he enjoyed the pleasure of misleading his friends by 
dating his letters from every imaginable abode, signing himself by 
various grotesque pseudonyms, whilst under such innocent diversions 
he felt as if renewing his past Bohemian light-heartedness ; but one 
day, seated on the steps of an old church, there came upon him the 
moment, so pathetically described by Victor Hugo, when “ the weight 
of years fell suddenly ” upon him ; he realised that he was more than 
half a century old, and felt affected as if by an unexpected misfortune. 
It came into his mind to write the story of his life, but it was already 
too late. He had only time to correct some old manuscripts, when 
he was forbidden to employ his already over-taxed brain with any 
sort of literary work. The neglect of this advice brought on an 
attack from which he never recovered. 

He had composed his own epitaph in the language of the 
country he always spoke of as his own, and it was engraved with 
the date of his birth and death in the cemetery of Montmartre :— 

ARRIGO BEYLE, 
MILANESE, 
SCRISSE, 
Amo, 
VISSE, 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


SHAKESPEARE’S EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


NTEREST is unending in the relations between Shakespeare and 
his two noble friends, the Earls of Southampton and Pembroke, 
and the question which, if either of these, was the Mr. W. H. to 
whom, as their “ onlie begetter,” the publisher dedicated Shakespeare’s 
sonnets is constantly debated. The balance of opinion between the 
two is pretty evenly held, though Mr. Sidney Lee, the latest and in 
some respects the best equipped of the disputants, leans strongly to 
the side of Southampton. I had the privilege the other day, in 
common with some other Shakespearean students, of inspecting a 
portrait of William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, which seemed 
likely to throw some light upon the subject. The portrait in question 
is in the possession of the present Earl of Pembroke, is dated 1630, 
the year of death, and is, according to the opinion of experts, un- 
mistakably genuine. Some portions have probably been retouched, 
but the portrait is accepted as that of Shakespeare’s Earl. At the 
back is a vellum script in black letter, consisting of extracts from the 
eighty-first sonnet. If this writing were genuine the question as to 
who was the “ begetter ” of Shakespeare’s sonnets would be definitely 
settled. The man to whom Shakespeare wrote lines such as the 
following is undisputably the subject of the dedication :— 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die ! 
The earth can yield me but a common grave, 
When you entombéd in men’s eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read, 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 
You still shall live—such virtue hath my pen— 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men. 
Unfortunately the script in question is not later than the close of the 
last century, and so the entire processes of debate and conjecture have 
to be resumed. 
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MysTERY CONCERNING Mr. W. H. 
NE thing, however, the verses on the picture do for us. They 
carry back the first ascription to the Earl of Pembroke of 
the dedication of Shakespeare’s sonnets into the last century instead 
of leaving it to the present. This amounts to little, but so far as 
it goes it is interesting. It is a strange portion of the mystery that 
surrounds the life of Shakespeare that we are practically in the dark 
as to who was Mr. W. H. to whom Shakespeare could address lines 
so admiring and affectionate. Among Shakespeare’s friends there 
must have been many who knew all about him. Had Ben Jonson 
but happened, during his visit to Drummond of Hawthornden, to 
have mentioned the matter, we should have learnt all that is to be 
known. Drayton, again, was most probably in possession of the 
truth, as were, it may reasonably be supposed, very many more. No 
one, however, seems to have thought the facts worthy of record, 
possibly because they were so familiar. Thomas Thorpe, the 
publisher, had probably no idea of concealment in using initials, 
though that cannot be positively affirmed. At any rate, the point 
remains open, and is likely so to remain in spite of the reams of 
paper that have been covered concerning it. Men of authority have 
changed their opinions within the last few years, and it is all but 
certain that a century hence the world will be debating as eagerly 
and as fruitlessly as now it debates, 


Mr. WyNDHAM’s EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. 
T is only in late years that the same scrutiny which has long been 
customary in the case of the plays of Shakespeare has been 
applied to the poems. Now even the sonnets are more frequently 
analysed with a view to arriving at the heart of the mystery they 
contain than for the purpose of bringing to general recognition their 
poetical beauties. Mr. George Wyndham, whose new edition of the 
“Poems of Shakespeare”! is the best yet given to the world, 
is practically the first to draw attention to their lyrical perfection 
instead of trying to make them fit into some preconceived view. 
The narrative poems have for centuries been slighted, while around 
the sonnets has accumulated a “portentous mass of theory and 
inference.” To use Mr. Wyndham’s pleasing illustration: “The 
probing in the sonnets after their author’s story is so deeply perplexed 
an enterprise as to engross the whole energy of them that essay it, 
so that none bent on digging up the soil in which they grew has had 
time to count the blossoms they put forth.” Hazlitt, one of the 
soundest of critics, has, as Mr. Wyndham tells us, denounced the 
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narrative poems as “ice-houses”; and, more remarkable still, Cole- 
ridge has found that they stand in need of defence. Mr. Wyndham, on 
the other hand, maintains that the “Venus,” the “‘Lucrece,” and the 
sonnets are primarily lyrical and elegiacal. ‘They are concerned 
chiefly with the delight and the pathos of Beauty, and they reflect 
this inspiration in their form ; all else in them, whether of personal 
experience or contemporary art, being mere raw material and con- 
ventional trick, exactly as important to these works of Shakespeare 
as the existence of quarries at Carrara and the inspiration from 
antique marble newly discovered were to the works of Michel- 


angelo.” 
THe PLAcE IN LITERATURE OF THE POEMS. 


E have hoped for an edition of the poems such as Mr. 
Wyndham supplies, and have had long to wait. Now that 
it has arrived we commend it heartily to those of our readers whom 
the subject interests, classing the book with the “ Diary of Master 
William Silence” of Judge Madden, and Mr. Lee’s “ Life of Shake- 
speare” in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” to both of which 
we have previously drawn attention as the most important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the greatest of Englishmen that modern 
days have seen; far more important than the huge epitome of 
conjecture and analysis of Dr. Brandes, which Mr. Archer has 
recently translated for our benefit. I have not space to deal 
adequately with the distinguishing features of this latest and best 
edition. I can only commend to my readers the careful study of a 
book in which the full significance and value in literature of 
Shakespeare’s poems are for the first time shown. Sonnet Sequences, 
as every student of literature knows, were among the commonest 
features of Elizabethan literature. Among these Shakespeare’s 
sonnets stand first. It is otherwise with the narrative poems. The 
“ Rape of Lucrece” in especial stands alone in Elizabethan poetry, 
and has few fellows in English literature. Leaving out of the 
question ballads, the romantic stories in English verse that even by 
courtesy can be called good may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. “There are,” says Mr. Wyndham, “but two arches in the 
bridge by which Keats and Chaucer communicate across the 
centuries, and Shakespeare’s ‘ Lucrece’ stands for the solitary pier.” 
The “Venus and Adonis,” the “Lucrece” and the sonnets, meantime 
are “closely united in form by a degree of lyrical excellence in their 
magery and rhythm which severs them from kindred competitors,” 
and “are the first examples of the highest qualities in Elizabethan 
lyrical verse.” So well is this said that we will not even trouble 
to ask concerning Marlowe. SYLVANUS URBAN. 








